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It 


Every young life is a new life. 
was never lived before, but it has 


New Words to 
@ Child 

now begun to live for always. A word of counsel or 
of warning to a child may be the first word on that 
subject which that child has ever heard, even though 
it is a commonplace thought to him who utters it. 
That word may influence that child’s life and destiny. 
A parent or a teacher cannot realize too fully the 
importance and responsibility of any and every talk 
with a child. 


a 


There is only one best way to do any- 
thing. A sweet-spirited, motherly 
Friend, in speaking of the common readiness to 
criticise others harshly, said that we might well tem- 
per our judgment of one another’s mistakes and 


Only One Best 


shortcomings, for, as she put it, ‘‘ There are so many 
ways that are wrong, and only one way that is right.’’ 
The chances and the Devil are in favor of our choos- 
ing one of the many wrong ways, rather than the one 
and only right way, in any course of action. But 
let us thank God that he is always ready to help us 
into seeing and doing the right ! 


- 


A noble deed called forth by the 
exigencies of an extraordinary time, 
is not in itself a standard of conduct for ordinary 
times. The man who, in an hour of dire public 
calamity, throws open his granary or store to the 
multitude, may be doing a heroic thing, but such an 
act at an ordinary time would lack all the ele- 
ments of heroism. Children are often perplexed by 
stories of noble deeds, related to them by teachers, 
who fail to distinguish between a deed and the spirit 
which prompts it. Many a tot has held on to an 
only doll with a dreadful sense of guilt, after hearing 
how the disciples ‘‘ sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men as every man had 
need.’’ The object of such stories is not to teach 
us what to do, so much as to teach us the spirit 
which should prompt our deeds. They do not fur- 
nish us with patterns to cut by ; they suggest princi- 
ples or rules to live by. 


Standards of 
Conduct 


Oo 


Looking Upwara Attention to the details of Chris- 

and Outward = tian work need not prevent our 
taking a world-wide view of the kingdom of God, 
Paul was a workman who never slighted the most 
obscure and wearisome yet needful details of his 
work. But he raised his eyes from his work long 
enough to see the vision of a kneeling universe. He 
caught .a glimpse of. the future attitude of every 
human being,—of the time when every knee should 
bow and every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord. It may be that those who are most 
conscientious and faithful in the unobserved details 
of Christian living and service are those who are 
oftenest rewarded by the sweep of the wide horizon 
of God’s great purpose in behalf of believers on 
his Son. The most assiduous worker may oftenest 
before the of 
He may most distinctly hear the 
far-off pean and the resounding trumpet-tones of 
the proclaiming angel: ‘‘ The kingdoms of the world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and.he shall reign for ever and ever.’’ 


have his view future greatness 


Christ’s kingdom. 


oe 


Sympathy is a large factor in human 
power. 


Sympathy asa 

Power It means more, as an ele- 
ment of strength and of success, than brawn or brain, 
than skill or experience. Whatever one has in him- 
self, or in these faculties and possessions, if he has 
the added gain of real sympathy, his power is at 
least doubled. ‘‘ Sympathy ’’ is the sharing of an- 
other’s burdens ; literally, it means ‘‘to suffer with 
another,’’ but practically it means to help another 
in his sorrows and in his joys. Bacon says: ‘‘ There 
is no man that imparteth his joy to his friend but he 
joyeth the more ; and no man imparteth his griefs 


to his friend but he grieveth the less.’’ Who is 
there who would not feel greatly helped by another 
who could double his joys and halve his sorrows ? 
He who has a sympathizing friend has one who can 
do this for him. . He who is in full sympathy with 
another has power to do this for that other. Many 
a strong man would fall and fail if it were not for 
sympathy. Many an efficient man is enabled to do 
his best work through the help of sympathy of 
which no one but himself knows. 


CAS 


The Practical Significance of Christ’s 
Resurrection 


HE observance of Easter has now become almost 
universal among Christians of every name. 
The increased observance of the day is adapted to 
bring the resurrection of Christ into a place of im- 
portance in modern Christian thought similar to that 
which it had in the teaching and preaching of the 
apostles. The resurrection was for them the fact of 
first importance. They preached Jesus and the 
resurrection. They laid but a minor stress on the 
other miracles. It was enough to maintain this 
crowning miracle as the highest proof of all the rest 
and of the divinity of Jesus. The apostles used the 
resurrection of Christ both as a proof of the truth 
of his gospel and as a ground of personal comfort 
and hope. We are helped to see why they made 
this truth so prominent when we consider the real 
import of Christ’s resurrection for Christian thought 
and life. ‘ 

Our Lord’s resurrection is a well-attested histori- 
cal fact. The evidence which established it at the 
time, and which establishes it for us, is ample and 
convincing. On any theory of the gospel records 
which a reasonable criticism can justify, the truth of, 
the resurrection stands unshaken. 

There is a present proof of the resurrection which 
we have only to open our eyes to see. The church 
of Christ, reaching back with unbroken continuity to 
those first heralds of the resurrection, is itself a most 
convincing proof of the resurrection, Something 
happened on the morning of the first day that has 
changed the face of the world, turned the course 
of the ages into a new direction, and given a news 
meaning to history and a new hope to human life; 
In that fountain of eafly Christian teaching whose 
central truth was the resurrection, great historical 
consequences took their rise. It is the faith which 
took its first strength and courage in Jesus’ rising 
that has procured our Christian liberty and civiliza- 
tion. It is the hope which the resurrection first 
made clear and strong that has filled millions of lives 
with inspiration and joy, and has lighted up the 
‘dark valley’’ in the hour of death. Men must 
discredit important facts of history before they tan 
throw doubt upon the resurrection. The facts of 
Christian life and history are rooted in the historic 
faith that stands in the unimpeached testimony of 
many witnesses who saw the risen Lord. 

There is a more specific evidence, —the observance 
of Sunday. The first Christians had no thought of 














































































































































































































ceasing to be Jews. They kept the sabbath, the last 
day of the week, with the same care after as before 
their conversion. ll the traditions, teachings, and 
customs of their people tended to make them tena- 
cious of the last day of the week. Who can suppose 
that a fiction would have wrought a change from the 
observance of the last day of the week to the obser- 
vance of the first? We ‘know that the change was 
slow, that the Christians observed both Saturday and 
Sunday for some time ; but before long the change 
was practically complete, and was due primarily to 
the truth of the resurrection. Christ never hinted, 
so far as we know, at such achange. We have no 
record of any teaching or controversy on the sub- 
ject. We only find that after Christ’s resurrection 
his disciples met for worship on the first day, and 
we hear the Apostle Paul urging his converts not to 
feel bound ‘by the obligation of the Jewish sabbath. 
Add to this that John in Revelation speaks of the 
Lord’s Day, and you have all that the New Testa- 
ment says on the subject. The change was natural 
and gradual, and the Christian Sunday stands as a 
perpetual testimony to the truth of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, which occasioned its observance as a sacred 
day. 
The resurrection of Christ has ever been a ground 
of comfort and hope. Many persons, as they read 
Paul’s chapter on the resurrection, —the fifteenth of 
4 Corinthians,——are disposed to wonder at the way in 
which he pivots the truth of the whole gospel upon it. 
**If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain. 
... Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God. . . . 
If Christ be not raised, ... ye are yet in your sins. 
They also which are fallen asleep in Christ are per- 
ished.’’ The justification of these statements is 
“found in the fact that the resurrection was the con- 
summation of Christ’s work. Without it, all would 
have been a failure. The death of Christ could not 
have been a ground of hope but for the resurrection; 
for then he would have been the victim, not the 
victor, of death. Not only must Jesus attest his 
power over sin in his temptation, and over nature in 
his miracles, but he must destroy the last enemy— 
death. He must “ abolish death ’’ in its terror, and 
remove the uncertainty as to what is beyond it, by 
bringing life and immortality to light. And this he 
does in his own triumph over death. This is the 
answer to those who say that it is ‘‘ incredible that 
God should raise the dead.’’ If Jesus had power 
to lay down his life and to take it again, he is able 
to become the resurrection and the life to all who 
believe on his name. This is the apostolic argu- 
ment: ‘‘For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.’’ ‘‘ Now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the firstfruits of them that 
slept.’’ “So in Christ shall all be made alive.’’ 
*« If the spirit of him that raised up Jesus . . . dwell in 
. you, he that raised up Christ. . . shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies.’’ And from this argument comes 
out the great conclusion that Jesus died because of 
our sins, and was raised for, or because of, our jus- 
tification. 
In the resurrection the gospel plan is completed. 
It is the apex of the pyramid of Christian truth. We 
are justified by our faith, which gives us union with 
Christ ; but, without the resurrection, that faith 
were impossible, since the work of Christ, which is 
the ground of Christian confidence and hope, is only 
finished in the resurrection. It is therefore the key- 
stone of the arch which supports the whole structure. 
Hence was he raised, as Paul says, ‘‘ for our .justifica- 
tion.’’ 
+The resurrection guarantees the preservation of 
personal identity, and the continuity of our life, cor- 
* . poreal and spiritual. We-shall always be the persons 
that we are now. Whatever changes our souls may 
ufidergo will follow the lines of character marked out 
here. We shall know ourselves as we have been 
here, Our personalities shall not be dismembered. 
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Our lives shall hold their continuity forever. If we 
go into the next life burdened with sin, it will be 
because we carry thither an evil self ; if we rise unto 
God, the pinions of our flight must be our affinities 
to holiness through union with Christ. We must 
keep our selfhood forever. Our.character willnever 
be lost in the vast ocean of being ; we must live 
with that character forever. The hopes which hang 
upon this truth Tennyson has finely sung : 


‘*That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 

Remerging in the general Soul, 


‘Is faith as vague as all unsweet : 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And I shall know him when we meet : 


‘«And we shall sit at endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other's good : 
What vaster dream can hit the mood 

Of Love on earth ?"’ 


SOPEN LETTERS 


Sharp eyes are watching every de- 
partment of The Sunday School Times. 
Its Editor is frequently called on to 
substantiate statements made in its editorial pages, in its 
lesson helps, and in its book reviews. A few months 
ago a new life of George Fox was reviewed in its columns. 
The suggestion then made that Fox was not the original 
founder of the Society of Friends, called forth questions 
and comments from various quarters. Finally the fol- 
lowing note came from a valued Friend in Philadelphia : 

Among the book notices in The Sunday School Times for 
January 23, I found the enclosed [a notice of Hodgkin's ‘‘ George 
Fox"']. As the assertion that Geerge Fox was the founder of the 
Society of Friends had never before been called in question, 
either by Friends themselves, or by writers of other denomina- 
tions, we were surprised at the statements of the book reviewer. 
While we were investigating the subject, an answer to the notice 
in The Sunday School Times appeared in the American. Friend, 
written by Allen Clapp Thomas, of Haverford College, which I 
send you herewith. 

In response to the request of this letter a careful paper 
is presented on another-page, on ‘‘The Rise of the 
Society of Friends,’’ by President Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, who is a recognized authority in the field of modern 
ecclesiastical history. This is not a matter of denomi- 
national lines, which do not lie within the province,of 
The Sunday School Times ; but it is a matter of his- 
torical and biographical interest. 


>. 























George Fox and the 
Society of Friends 
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Professor Ramsay's researches in Asia 
Minor have thrown ‘new light on the 
route ‘taken by Paul in what is known 
as his second missionary journey. This fresh informa- 
tion calls for a reconstruction of the map of his journey- 
ings, in order to have it up to date. Such a map, on 
paper and on cloth, of suitable size for a wall map in a 
Bible class or Sunday-school room, has been issued by 
the Bible Study Publishing Company of Boston. It was 
recently noticed with favorable commendation in these 
pages. A single suggestion was made as to the route 
line being ‘‘run too far to the south.'’ This calls out 
the following kindly note from the Rev. Erastus Blakes- 
lee, its editor : 


New Map of 
Paul's Journeys 


I am very much obliged to you for your kind notice of our map 
in The Sunday School Times of this week. I am, however, a 
little perplexed to know what you mean by saying that we have 
not followed the route laid down by Professor Ramsay. We sup- 
posed that we did follow it exactly. In order not to be mistaken, 
I have had the two maps traced side by side as enclosed, from 
which you will see that we have in this respect followed closely 
the Ramsay ‘map, crossing the various meridians and parallels 
exactly as he does, and keeping the same line between them. We 
did not put in the river because we omitted rivers generally for the 
sake of clearness, and especially whenever they would seem to 
interfere with the clear presentation of features which we wished 
to bring out, as in this case. 


The line appears to be substantially correct. The 
omission of the river and the enlarged scale of the wall 
map seem to have led the reviewer to think that :the 





line ran farther from the lake than in the smaller map 
in Ramsay's book. This wall map of the Bible Study 


Publishing Company is decidedly _the best now available 
for Sunday-school use. 


a 


«What's in a mame?’’ was a ques- 
tion long before Shakespeare's day. 
It is a question that is still unsettled 
‘in *the minds of scholars. Much has been written on 
the subject, but there is as yet no agreement among 
those who are called authorities as to the real significance 
and:scope of the term ‘‘ name,’’ as used in various lan- 
guages and among different peoples, from primitive 
times until now. What is meant by the name of God, 
or'by the taking of God's name, or by the being in the 
name of Christ, or by the asking or the acting or the 
speaking in that name, is not equally clear to all the more 
intelligent users of those terms. The Editor of The Sun- 


Why was 
Saul Called Paul ? 


_‘day School Times has given special study to this subject 


‘for nearly thirty years. For now nearly ten years he has 
had in plan of preparation a volume on the‘ Name 
Covenant’’ among primitive peoples, as affecting the 
choice and use and change of names in all lands in for- 
‘mer'times and later. He has gathered much material 
inthis line, and naturally he is liable to speak with a 
measure of confidehce on certain phases of the subject 
which seem to have been overlooked by scholars gene- 
rally. His expression of opinion must, however, be 
received merely as an expression of opinion until he 
lays before the public the data on which his conviction 
rests. Recently, in response to the question from a Mis- 
souri correspondent as to the reason for the change of 
the apostle’s name from Saul to Paul, he made the gene- 
ral statement, based on his mature conviction, that 
‘«Saul’s name was changed .as a matter of course when 
he ‘became a Christian.’’ To this he added that the 
word ‘‘Paul’’ means “ little,’’ and that Paul wanted to 
be -known as the ‘ Little One’’ in Christ's service, as 
proved by his personal references to his relative place 
among the apostles and the saints. In saying this, the 
Editor was aware that Bible scholars generally have 
sought to explain the change of names in this instance 
on other grounds. They have not specifically contro- 
verted this position, for they have not considered it at 
all. He presented it as his view of the case, apart from 
the view found in Bible dictionaries and commentaries in 
general. Naturally, his suggested explanation provoked 
criticism from followers of traditional authorities and from 
admirers of standard writers who have not mentioned 
this view. _A valued contributor from Pennsylvania 
called attention to the fact that Professor Woldemar 
Gottlob Schmidt, of Leipsic, in the Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia, explains the change of the apostle’s 
name by the common custom in that day of a Jew who 
was a Roman having a Roman name as well as a Jewish 
one. This is a common explanation by scholars who 
do not ‘go back of this mere fact, to consider the senti- 
ment at the basis of all chosen names of an individual 
of any race where primitive customs retain a hold. 
And now there comes a protest from a prominent scholar 
in Illinois, whose opinion would have great weight with 
the Editor in any matter to which that scholar had given 
special study. He says : 

Will you allow me to dissent strongly from the view expressed 
in a recent issue (March 27) of The Sunday School Times? 
Your statement is that ‘‘Saul’s name was changed as.a matter of 
eourse when he became a Christian."’ I fail to see the evidence 
for that. The name Paul does not appear in the narrative of 
Acts until ten years or more after his conversion, -and then does 
not appear as a substitute, but as an alternative. According to 
your explanation of the change of name, we should have had the 
change noted in chapter 9, and used there and thereafter exclu- 
sively. The common view (that of Ramsay, Conybeare and 
Howson, Farrar, Gloag, Hackett, Neander, Lightfoot, Alford, 
Peloubet's Notes, and others) seems to me undoubtedly the cor- 
rect one,—that as a Jew of the Dispersion’ thé apostle had from 
early years the two names, as was the general’ custom (see Ram- 
say, ‘‘St. Paul the Traveller '’ [Putnams], pp. 81-83), and ‘that, as 
he entered the Gentile mission field, his Gentile name was the one 
commonly used. His Gentile name Paul may have had some 
connection with his inherited Roman citizenship. It strikes me 
that this common interpretation of the matter should at least have 
received mention in your note. 

This respected Illinois scholar fails to see evidence of 
that which the Editor of The Sunday School Times assumes 
as.a fact. Many-other scholars, including those named, 


could say the same thing. Probably they have not had 
eccasion to look into. the matter very closely. Possibly 
they have not given it any-deliberate thought If they 
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had studied the question, they would have found evi- 
dence in abundance from the records of old Babylonia 
down to the current customs among the American In- 
dians, the South Sea Islanders, Arabs, and Hindoos. 
Whenever a great change takes place in the life of a 
primitive man, through some new achievement or expe- 
rience, especially such a change as a change of religion, 
or a change of his object of worship, a change in his 
name follows, or accompanies it, as a matter of course. 
More cultivated peoples have had the same custom. 
The Bible record does not prove this, but it does furnish 
illustrative examples of it. Childless old Ab-ram becomes 
Ab-raham, when he is to be known as a real father of 
many, with all the accruing honors. Gideon becomes 
Jerubbaal, when the new name befits him. ‘Call me 
not Naomi [Pleasant], call me Mara [Bitter],’’ said the 
bereaved and childless widow. An Arab of to-day has 
several names at different periods of his life. He may 
be called ‘Son of his Father,’’ or ‘* Nephew of his 
Uncle,”’ until he has a child of his own, and then he 
becomes ‘‘ Father of his Son.’’ Because this custom is 
not mentioned in every case is no proof that it did not 
exist im New Testament times. And as we know that it 
existed before, and has existed since, in Palestine and 
elsewhere, it is not unfair to suppose that it did exist at 
that time. We may suppose, from the record, that the 
leader of the apostles was at one time known as ‘‘ Bar- 
Jonah,’’ at another time as ‘‘ Simon,’’ and yet later as 
‘‘Peter’’ in Roman regions, and as ‘‘Cephas’’ where 
Greek was spoken. In the case of Paul, the mere fact 
that the special conformity to a well-known custom is 
not mentioned. at a particular time, is not in itself evi- 
dence that there was nothing of the kind in that instance. 
Paul may have had still another Roman name at an 
earlier date. It is not unlikely that he had half a dozen 
different names at different times in his life. That was 
not an uncommon thing. Modern scholars are con- 
stantly misled by,Occidental ideas of a personal name as 
a mere fixed label. The date of the first mention of 
Paul's new name in the record proves nothing as to its 
origin. It neither shows that he had it before his con- 
version, nor that it was not selected at that time. 
If the learned teacher from Illinois would hunt this 
matter more closely and more thoroughly, he might 
be the means of bringing light to many who now, 
with him, dissent strongly from the view taken by the 
Editor as the result of his imperfect studies. As to the 
ordinary view of Paul's name, that is available to all. 
Dr. Riddle states it in The Sunday School Times, and 
any reader can find it in all the helps, from Ramsay 
and Farrar to Peloubet's eclectic notes. ; 





Dawn 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HE _ dewdrop stars, expiring, shine 
Where the gossamer mist on the hill lies gray ; 
And the black moth Night lifts quivering wings 
From the unblown rose of Day. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


C73 
The Rise of the Society of Friends 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


OTHING is harder than to discriminate between 
the influence of individuals and the general ten- 
dencies of society, in determining how great the share 
of each in shaping a historic movement. Luther did not 
create the Reformation ; Wesley did not originate the 
Methodist movement; there were Calvinists before 
Calvin, and Darwinians before Darwin. There is in- 
deed but one unique and originative personality in 
history of whom. we can see that he gave history a new 
direction, in which it moved with a new impulse. 

_ The part played by George Fox in the rise of the So- 
ciety of Friends is another illustration of this difficulty. 
‘The Society of Friends from the very first shrunk back 
from calling George Fox their founder. Their usual 
designation of him is ‘our honorable elder,’ and they 
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speak of him only as one among many.’’ Thus Thomas 
Hancock ; but I cannot follow him in the reason he 
gives for this, namely, that they wished to claim a 
purely divine origin for the movement. They had a 
more definite reason. 

The rise of the Society of Friends in the seventeenth 
century in midland England, like the rise of the Friends 
of God (Géttesfreunde) in the Rhine valley in the four- 
teenth century, was the fruit of a popular reaction against 
the dominant tendencies in the church of each country 
and period. In the latter case, the church had grown 
worldly though its battle with the empire for supremacy, 
until it had come to value victories of war and diplomacy 
as the most satisfying of achievements. The worship of 
the church had become hollow and formal, the interven- 
tion of the priesthood between God and the soul had 
become systematized. Then it was that devout men 
yearned for escape from forms and shadows to the 
reality, to the direct contact of the soul with God. Mas- 
ter Eckart, John Tauler, Henry Suso, Jan Ruisbroek, and 
the unknown author of the ‘‘ Theologia Germanica,’’ 
called themselves the Friends of God, because they had 
escaped from the slavishness of the servant into the free- 
dom of the friend. They called God their Friend, just 
as the Muslim Soofees had come to do, long before this, 
in their reaction against the hard dogmatism and legalism 
of Islam. 

In England, in the seventeenth century, there had 
been a sudden and complete triumph of what is called 
Puritanism. That form of religious thought had great 
merits, and rendered great services to England and to 
America. But it too was dogmatic and institutional, 
Its emphasis lay on the intellectual side of religion, and 
the fine distinction drawn by its polemic theologians in 
their warfare with Romanism, Anglicanism, and Arminian- 
ism. It valued victories in the polemic field as the first 
of achievements ; and next to these it placed victories 
over the enemies of a godly reformation, won on the 
field of battle. 

Against this intellectual and masculine temper, which 
occupied faith with precise and nicely distinguished 
doctrines, a very general revolt arose in the very hour of 
its apparent triumph. Not on one line, but on many, 
men fell back on the mystical faith which seeks God 
behind all forms and opinions, and will not rest short of 
the immediate vision. Some took as their masters the 
Platonists inside and outside of the early church ; others 
found guidance in Tauler and the ‘‘ Theologia Ger- 
manica ;’’ others yet discovered their guide in the Ger- 
man theosopher, Jacob Boehme, who had been but 
twenty years dead. Most notable of all was the group 
of the Seekers, which probably grew out of the visit of 
Rogers Williams to England in 1643-44, as they repre- 
sent the position he assumed after his membership of a 
few months in the Baptist Church of Providence. They 
declared that the true interpretation of Scripture and the 
right order of the church were both lost, and that the 
direct and supernatural interposition of God was needed 
to restore these. They spoke of themselves ‘‘as sheep 
unfolded, and as soldiers unrallied, waiting for a time 
of gathering.’ William Penn says that ‘‘ as they came 
to the knowledge of one another, they sometimes met 
together, pot to formally pray or preach, at appointed 
times or places according to their own wills, as in times 
past they were accustomed to do, but waited in silence, 
and as anything rose in any one of their minds that they 
thought savored of a divine spring, so they sometimes 
spoke.’’ Some of them, he says, ‘‘ran out into their 
own imaginations,’’ and became the pantheistic party of 
the Ranters, who rejected all distinctions between good 
and evil, between God and man. Thomas Edwards, in 
his Gangrzena (1646), enumerates among their ‘‘ errors’’ 
that men ought ‘‘ to preach and exercise their gifts with- 
out study and premeditation, and not to think of what 
they are to say till they speak,’’ and ‘‘to pray only at 
such times as the Spirit moves them."’ 

In a word, the England of 1641-51 was a seething 
caldron of religious disturbance at the very time when 
the Long Parliament and the Westminster Assembly 
thought to settle all things upon the model of «the best 
Reformed churches,’’ namely, of Scotland and Geneva. 
Everywhere men went forth seeking for a treasure they 
did not find in the hands of the recognized teachers of 
the people. The most notable of these was George Fox, 
who in the years 1643-47 was going to and fro among 
men of all ways of thinking, to see if there were any 
who could speak to his condition, and show him where 


to find light and rest. As the period drew to a close, 
he found himself drawn off from these outer teachers to 
One who spoke to him from within. It is under the year 
1647 that he first records his meeting with any who 
roused sympathy, and not antagonism, in him, and 
whom he describes as ‘‘ friendly people.’’ From this 
time begins his mission as a preacher who calls men 
from the outward and the formal to the inward and the 
essential. in the spiritual life. But he begins the year 
with the statement that ‘‘ during all this time I was never 
joined in a profession of religion with any."’ 

Was the year 1647 that in which the Society of Friends 
began to exist under that name, and with the essential 
notes of character which have belonged to it ever since ? 
This is assumed by the historians of the Society,—by 
Gerard Creoesius, William Sewell, Samuel Janney, Pro- 
fessor Thomas of Haverford, and others. There is, 
however, no necessity for that assumption. The Society 
grew out of the cravings of the heart for fellowship and 
friendship with God, and not out of the work of any man, 
It grew out of men’s weariness with theological refine- 
ments and distinctions, which occupied the minds, but 
could not satisfy the hearts, of that generation. As 
William Penn shows, this mystical craving in the Seekers 
had assumed a form which approached so closely to the 
usages of Friends as to suggest an easy transition. Noth- 
ing more was required than the confidence of having 
found, after long ‘seeking. 

I am confirmed in this belief that there was a Society 
of Friends before George Fox belonged to it by his own 
statements. In a paper he prepared in 1676, during his 
visit to Holland, he says: ‘‘ The truth sprang up first 
to us, so as to be a people to the Lord, in Leicester- 
shire in 1644, in Warwickshire in 1645, in Nottingham- 
shire in 1646, in Derbyshire in 1647, and in the adjacent 
counties in 1648, 1649, and 1650.’" Taking this in con- 
nection with his statement as to his own independence 
of religious societies until 1647, and the beginning of 
his ministry in that year, I do not see how we can 
escape the inference.that there was a Society of Friends 
before George Fox was a member of it, and while he 
was still engaged in that search after the knowledge of the 
true Guide which came to an end in 1647. ' 

I am confirmed in this belief (1) by the name of the 
Society. George Fox, in his Journal, is careful to state 
the origin of every feature of the Society's testimony and 
discipline, so far as these came under his notice. But 
he tells us nothing of the naming of the Society. Why 
was this, unless it was true that he was not present at 
the christening? that it was-named before he belonged 
to it? The givers of the name may have taken it from 
John 15:15, or they may have got it from some of 
Tauler’'s disciples then preaching in England. ~ Fox 
apparently knows nothing about the matter. 

(2.) The intimate relation of the Seekers to the 
Friends. Not all the Seekers: became Friends. © Wil- 
liam Erbury, the leading spirit among them, never 
did so, nor did Roger Williams. But we find Erbury’s 
wife among thé enthusiastic Qazker women who greeted 
James Naylor as the Messiah in Bristol, and we trace 
many other Seekers to the Society of Friends. In West- 
moreland we have the record of Seeker societies, who 
became Quakers under George Fox's teaching, and that 
with no wrench. Indeed, with the rise of Quakerism 
Seekerism rapidly disappears out of the religious life/of 
England. The one passed into the other as naturally 
as Fox, after his years of seeking, became a Friend. Is 
it absurd to suppose that the transition took place ine 
some even earlier than in him, when this supposition ig 
confirmed by his own statement ? 

There is, however, a sense in which George Fox was 
the founder of the Society of Friends as we know it in 
history. He was the strongest mind in its membership, 
and the most potent personal force in giving it shape. 
Especially is this true of the Discipline of the Society, 
established between 1666 and 1675, by which, as Pro- 
fessor Gummere says, Fox laid the abiding foundation 
of the Society. This he did not effect without opposition 
from an extreme party among the Friends, who possibly 
stood for the Seeker principle. At any rate, the opposi- 
tion was strongest in Westmoreland, where the Seeker 
meetings had become Quakerly. 

Nothing can rob George Fox of his eminence as the 
prophet of the Inner Light and Life in an age of scholastic 
refinements. But he neither needs nor seeks any honor 
but what belongs to him. 

« Philadelphia. 


















































































































































































































































































































Easter Recollections 
By the Rev. M. A. Starr 


HE interval that elapsed between the death and the 
resurrection of the Saviour was the most solemn 
period in the annals of time, for, from the moment he 
bowed his head on the cross until the moment he lifted 
his head from the grave, neither his friends nor his ene- 
mies knew what to expect or think. 

Both had, indeed, heard him speak of rising again, 
and the intimation of this kept alive the fears of his ene- 
mies ; but what they were afraid of was, not that he 
would rise from the dead, but that his distiples would 
**come by night, and steal him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead."’ 

This suspected danger, and not a real resurrection, 
was the event which the chief priests and Pharisees 
dreaded ; and that the disciples of Christ had no settled 
or distinct hope of his rising again is but too evident 
from the whole tenor of their conduct and conversation 
during the interval. 

They, in fact, buried him in a manner which showed 
‘beyond all doubt that they interred their own hopes in the 
same grave with his sacred body ; for they actually em- 
balmed him according to the custom of the Jews. Thus 
mo.one on earth expected the resurrection of the Sav.our. 
Ail the hope of it was confined to heaven from the mo- 
ment that he said ‘It is finished’’ until the moment 
when the angels of the sepulcher said “ He is risen.'’ 
How solemn, therefore, was this interval ! 

The Sun of Righteousness had just set in blood, but 
mo one on earth heped that he would rise in glory, or 
rise at all again. 

The great atonement had been made, but no one 
knew that it was an atonement. The curse of the eter- 
nal law had been repealed, but no one understood the 
‘transaction. The gates of heaven had been unbarred, 
and a highway to it thrown open by the death of Christ, 
‘but no one dreamed of such an event. 

A mercy-seat for the whole world had been established 
by the blood of the Lamb, but the whole world was 
ignorant of the glorious fact. AH the knowledge of the 
nature of the solemn transactions on Calvary, as well as 
all the hope arising from them, was confined to heaven. 
But there knowledge was perfect, and hope universal. 

Angels knew the worthiness of the Lamb slain, and 
stood with plumed wings ready to descend from their 
thrones to the sepulcher. All the armies of heaven 
understood all that Christ had done on earth, and stood 
prepared to cast their crowns at his feet when he 
ascended. 

The general assembly and church of the firstborn 
understood that, by means of his death, atonement was 
made for their sins, under the first covenant, and that 
thus they were confirmed in the eternal inheritance of 
heaven. The Father knew that the mediatorial work of 
his Son had magnified the law, and poured an effulgent 
ficod of glory in the highest over all the perfection and 
principles of the divine character and government ; and, 
as the God of peace, he steod prepared to bring again 
from the dead the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

The eternal Spirit knew that all the claims of justice 
were satisfied, and that all the difficulties.of mercy were 
removed, and, as the Applier of the covenant, stood pre- 
pared to immortalize the body of Immanuel, and to glo- 
rify him in all his character and work. 

Thus all heaven was alive to the grandeur and impor- 
tance of the atonement, whilst all on earth were in utter 
ignorance or confusion upon the subject. And yet, 
whatever was done or endured by the Saviour was zn 
behalf of man ; and all the inhabitants of Judea might 
have known, from their own Scriptures and from his ser- 
mons,. why he died, and why he must rise again. 
Neither event was unrevealed, nor dimly revealed, in 
the Word of God. 

But the disciples were slow of heart to believe the 
Scriptures, and the Jews shut their eyes against the doc- 
trine of a spiritual and atoning Messiah. Who can 
think of all this ignorance and unbelief, and not wonder 
and weep over the infatuation of Jerusalem? One of 
her hills had just been the altar of the Lamb of God, 
and one of her rocks was now his tomb. All ke: 
prophets had foretold this event, and all her sacrifices 
had prefigured it. 

* Inanimate Nature had sympathized with her crucified 

Creator, and the very dead were quivering in their 

graves. But the living laid it not to heart ! = 
whe, 


Now if we count it shameful on the:part of the dis- 
ciples that they were so ignorant and unbelieving, not- 
withstanding all that they had heard and read of the 
resurrection which was to take place, how shameful and 
sinful, now that it has taken place, is the indifference of 
those who believe this glorious fact without studying its 
glory or entering into its mature and design! This 
heedless and heartless mode of crediting and commemo- 
rating the resurrection of Christ is what Paul calls 
believing ‘‘ in vain,'’ or inconsiderately. 

Accordingly, he summed up the gospel thus, ‘‘ [Christ] 
was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification,’’ and said to the Corinthians, «‘ By which 
[gospel] ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I 
preached unto you, unless ye have believed '’—incon- 
siderately. 

The inconsiderate belief of the gospel is, therefore, 
not a saving belief of it; and yet, alas! how few.con- 
sider seriously that resurrection which, at this season, 
so many commemorate! It is generally admitted as 
true, but rarely admired as important. This is the more 
melancholy because everything in eternal salvation de- 
pends on the fact of Christ's resurrection. Whilst many 
of the serious see at a glance that, if Christ be not risen, 
then they are ‘‘ yet .in their sins,’'—they do not see that 
their sins are pardoned through believing that Christ 
died and rose again. They see clearly that, if ever they 
obtain pardon, they must owe it entirely to him ; but 
they do not perceive, at present, that believing on him 
warrants them to believe that they are justified already. 
Such, however, is the scriptural fact, if we believe with 
the heart, and not inconsiderately. Hence Paul said to 
the Corinthians, ‘‘ Ye are saved'’ by the gospel, unless 
ye have believed without consideration. Now we cap 
readily speak to the question of considerate believing. 

It is no secret to ourselves whether or not we have 
seriously considered the nature and design of the gospel. 
We know ,exactly what time and thought and pains we 
have taken to understand the way of salvation ; we 
remember when and where we sat down and knelt down 
at the feet of Jesus to learn of him. If, therefore, we 
have duly considered the gospel, and cordially believed 
it, it is our duty, as well as our privilege, to believe that 
we are not ‘‘in our sins,’’ but accepted in the beloved. 
We read in John 21 : 1-4, ‘‘ After these things Jesus 
showed himself again to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias ; and on this wise showed he himself,’’ etc. 
John was an old man when he wrote this Gospel, but as 
he thinks of that wondrous meeting on the shore, and 
of that most touching experience of his early years, it 
carries him back, and he seems to live it all over again. 

He remembered how on “that night they caught 
nothing,’’ and the Strange figure on the shore in the 
early dawn, the question that came out over the quiet 
lake, ‘‘ Children, have ye any meat?’’ the command to 
‘« Cast the net on the right side of the ship,’’ and the 
great haul of fishes, the plunge of Peter into the sea, 
the breakfast on the shore, the sweet communion with 
the Lord, and the wondrous talk that followed,—it was 
all written upon the old man’s memory in letters that 
could never fade. Notice Jesus showed himself to those 
who were waiting for him. He told them to wait in 
Galilee,- and they were waiting. How he will meet 
them, or when or where, they cannot tell, and so they 
were obedient. Are you to-day, dear reader, waiting 
for the revelation of his will, for the beckoning of his 
hand, -for the signal of his providence? Again, he 

showed himself to those who were patiently and cheer- 
fully doing their duty. They were not idly waiting, 
simply dreaming away the precious hours, but were 
back again at their old calling, with boat and net. 
There is not much poetry about it ; it lacks the romance 
and the coloring of a gotten-up story. ‘That night 
they caught nothing.’’ There werethe old chances, and 
the old failures, and the old disappointments, in the 
fishing business which they understood so well. But, 
when ‘the morning was now come, Jesus stood on the 
shore. Are we cast down, almost in despair, because 
of the lack of success? Have our schemes failed and 
miscarried, —fished all night, and caught nothing ? 

Let us not be discouraged ; He will come! It may be 
in the fourth watch of the night, er it may be later, but 
he will come, the morning will break, the shadows will 
flee away! A morning will break that will never wear 
to evening,—the eternal morning, with Jesus on the 
chore. 

Phijadeiphia. 








Theodora’s Search 


By Mrs, Charlotte F. Wilder 


NCE upon a time, in an early spring morning, a 
little girl named Theodora read in her Bible 
where Jesus says, ‘‘Come unto me,"’ and she said, «I 
will go to Jesus now.'’ But just then her mother-called 
her to rock the cradle, for her baby brother was fretting 
with pain caused by a tiny tooth trying to prick through 
his gums, so as to get into his rose-bud mouth. 

So Theodora went and rocked the cradle, and sang to 
her brother, telling him in her song that Jesus said, 
‘‘Come unto me,'’ and that she was going right away— 
as soon as he would cease his fretting, and go to sleep— 
to find Jesus. 

But the baby’s tooth hurt the tender gums, and he 
fretted and cried more and more and louder and louder. 
The mother had to get the breakfast for the father, who 
worked all day in the city, five miles from Theodora’ s 
home, which wason a quiet hill-slope of a little town ; 
so Theodora rocked the cradle and rocked it, and sang 
her sweetest song to the baby, until the breakfast was 
quite ready. Then the mother came, and said, «‘ My 
dear daughter, you have been a great help to me in your 
patient care of the baby. Come, now, and eat your 
breakfast with your father and me.’’ 

So Theodora sat down to breakfast as her mother bade, 
and did not go to seek Jesus; but in her heart she 
wanted to find him, and purposed to go as soon as 
breakfast was over. 

But when breakfast was over, she repeated her Scrip- 
ture verses she had learned that morning, and knelt by 
her chair, as she did every morning, while her father 
prayed that they might all find Jesus, and walk and talk 
with him the whole day long. 

This prayer strengthened her purpose of seeking Jesus, 
and she thought that nothing should. hinder her from 
Starting out in her search. So, after -her--father.: had 
kigsed her and said ‘‘Good-by,'’ and gone to his em- 
ployment, Theodora went to get her pretty spring hat, 
with its pale blue ribbons and tiny pink rosettes. If 
she were going to find Jesus, she wanted her new hat, 
so. as'to do honor to.him, just as her mother put on her 
new hat, with its stand-up feather, when she went to call 
on the governor's wife out on the avenue. 

All little girls know how happy Theodora must have 
been when she thought she could: go out that beautiful 
morning in her. brand-new hat, and, after a little search, 
find Jesus, who had told her to ‘‘Come unto me."’ But 
just.as she was going out the door she heard her mother 
call from the nursery to come and amuse her brother, 
while she went down to the market to get the meat for 
their dinner. 

Now, it was a sore disappointment to give up going to 
seek Jesus in her new spring hat, but Theodora put it 
back in its box, and carefully straightened the ribbons, 
and tenderly touched the  prétty pink rosettes, and went 
and amused her brother by singing somie more to him 
about Jesus whom she was going to seek. 

But her mother was hindered at the market. The 
baby grew cross, and Theodora began to be impatient 
to set out on her journey. Then she suddenly remem- 
bered that Jesus loved little children, and he would wait 
for her if she came as soon as she could, and a restful 
spirit came into her heart, and she brought the box of 
playthings for the baby, and built a house with the 
blocks, and let him knock it over as much as he 
pleased. 

When their mother came back, she found Theodora 
and the baby laughing and very happy, and she said, 

«« My sweet child, I knew I could trust you, so I was not 
anxious because I was hindered. Now you may go to 
the garden, and pick some violets for my rooms."’ 

When Theodora’s mother told her that she knew she 
could trust her, the little girl's heart grew strangely 
warm, and a beautiful peace came, and she felt rewarded 
because she did not get impatient with the baby, or go 
off and leave him, in a search for Jesus. And the 
mother thought that her little girl weuld like to go and 
pick ‘the violets. So it would have been the very best 
‘thing in the world to do any day but ‘this day, when 
she was in such a hurry to go off and find Jesus. . But 
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she did as her mother planned for her to do, and smiled 
at the fragrant blossoms. as she picked them one by 
one. 

When she carried them to her mother, the baby was 
having his bath, so she had to put the flowers in their 
bowl, and carry it to the library. 

Just then the clock told her it was time to practice her 
music-lesson. Now, of all things in the world, there 
was nothing Theodora disliked so much to do as prac- 
tice her music-lesson. She stopped and looked at the 
clock, and then at the piano, and, then she thought how 
delightful it would be to put on her new hat and go out 
and find Jesus: 

It is queer that just at that moment there came into 
her mind what her father read in the Bible one day, 
about Jesus, when he was a little boy, not many years 
older than she ; how he wanted to stay in the temple 
with the great men who lived there, but when his 
mother wanted him, he bade the great men good-by, and 
cheerfully went with his mother, and was subject to her 
for many years. 

When this thought came to Theodora, she softly 
sighed, and sat down at the piano, turned the hour-glass, 
and began to practice her lesson. 

All day long it seemed to be just the same sort of 
hindrances that kept her from going out to seek Jesus. 
And, at night, when her father came home and took her 
in his lap, and put his arm around her, and she told 
him all about it, he kissed her, and said, ‘‘ My precious 
little daughter ! I know of no one who has more clearly 
found Jesus, to-day, than you ; and, every day, all you 
have to do is to want to ge and find him, and he always 
comes if you do, in the right spirit, the little duties that 
are next before you. And, for a little child, there is 
nothing that pleases Jesus more than to try and make 
glad the father and mother, and make happy all in the 
home."’ ° ‘ 

Theodora thought of the new spring hat and the 
pleasure that might come in a search out in the great 
world for Jesus, and sighed softly as she gave up all this ; 
but a great peace again came, and she closed her eyes 
and fell asleep, and dreamed that Jesus came and 
smiled upon her. 


Manhattan, Kan. 





A Sample Teachers’ Conference 
By Hamilton S. Conant 


N RESPONSE to a request from The Sunday School 
Times, I have endeavored to picture one of the 
average teachers’ conferences which I have conducted 
many times in the last year and a half. To me the 
plan seems to get a better hold each time I use it. 
Printed outlines are used, with blanks for writing an- 
swers, a8 follows : 


TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 
CONDUCTED BY 
HAMILTON S. CONANT, 
Secretary Massachusetts Sunday-School Association. 





I. Preparation of the Lesson 
(1.) SELF.—How and when begun ? 

What helps used ? 

What has been most helpful ? 
(2.) PUPILS.—Means employed to secure? 

Resuits obtained ? 


Il. Difficulties 
(1.) CLASS.—In securing attendance ? 
In securing attention ? 
In avoiding interruption ? 
In occupying the time ? 
(2) HOME.—In securing co-operation. 
relations ? 


In maintaining social 


III. Encouragements 
In securing interest in the lesson ? 
In imparting knowledge of the Bible? 
In obtaining decisions for Christ ? 
In additions to the church ? 


_ The purpose is to secure co-operation and conversa- 
tion on the part of the average Sunday-school teacher, in 





interesting and helping eachother to improve and to do 
better work. 

The plan is based upon the theory that there is wis- 
dom in counsel, and that each may have one or more 
good suggestions that will help others, and that these 
suggestions will have added force, coming from the lips 
of the individual, rather than second-handed through 
the leader. The threefold outline is designed to cover 
the principal ground over which teachers need to go, at 
least occasionally, in order to ascertain if they are making 
progress. The interrogative form is designed to stimu- 
late questions, and to call for composite replies. 

To illustrate the method of conducting the conference, 
I begin usually by saying : ‘‘ A conference is not a lec- 
ture, however good or desirable a lecture may be under 
certain conditions. A conference is designed to enable 
us to confer one with another. The success of this con- 
ference will depend upon you more than upon the 
leader. Your leader desires to be led. The outline is 
not designed to be arbitrary, but suggestive. Shall we 
first of all confer with our great Teacher ?'’ 

A minute of silent prayer is followed by brief aydible 
prayer by the leader or some person previously invited. 
The teachers are now ina suitable frame of mind to take 
up the first division of the outline : ‘‘ Preparation of the 
Lesson. (1.) Self.—How and when begun?’’ with the 
emphasis on ‘‘ how.’’ , 

After a moment of silence, some one suggests, ‘‘I 
begin by reading the text.’’ Another adds, ‘‘I read 
the intervening passage first.’’ A third says, ‘I read 
first the Revised Version.’’ A fourth says, ‘‘I look up 
all the references.’’ . And others tell how they begin in 
various ways. 

Another pause, and the leader adds with a change of 
emphasis, ‘‘ What is the frs¢ thing you do in the matter of 
preparation of the lesson ?'’ Another pause, and some 
one who has been hesitating to speak of that very first step 
which has so helped her in her preparation, says, 
with a little timidity, ‘‘ First 1 ask God to help me to 
rightly understand, and to so prepare the lesson that I 
may teach it properly.’’ ‘Oh, yes,’’ replies the leader ; 
‘*I was wondering if any of you had thought of that very 
first and prerequisite step in your self-preparation. How 
many do that?’’ A few hands are lifted, and one 
teacher adds : ‘‘I used to do that, but I have neglected 
it of late. I do not think that I have been as successful 
as formerly.’’ 

The opportunity is improved for a word of exhorta- 
tion, and the second part of the first question is asked : 
‘When do you begin ?’’ A shorter pause than at first, 
and some one replies, ‘‘I always begin on Saturday 
night."’ Another adds, ‘‘I read the Daily Home Read- 
ings, and so get a little of the lesson each day,’’ while a 
third says, ‘‘I begin on Sunday afternoon, soon after 
Sunday-school ; it's none too soon for me.’’ Others 
respond, mentioning various times, and one teacher sug- 
gests that ‘‘I always look ahead a week in my prepara- 
tion, so that when I am teaching the lesson 1 can lead 
my class up to, and awaken an interest in, the next les- 
son.’’ ‘I have tried that too,’’ says another teacher, 
‘¢and I find that my scholars are more inclined to look 
up the lesson if I am able to attach the one I am teach- 
ing to the next.’’ A preview of the quarter is also sug- 
gested. 

Several helpful suggestions follow, and the leader asks, 
‘« What helps are used in your preparation ?'’ Two or 
three minutes are fully and profitably occupied in men- 
tioning the well-known denominational and other teach- 
ers’ helps, —The Sunday School Times, Peloubet’ s Notes, 
etc.,—which is followed by discussions as to how to use 
them, and what other special helps and standard books 
are needed or used to complete the preparation. This 
affords an excellent opportunity. to suggest the value of 
having a variety of helps, and of telling how some 
teachers in the schools are combining to secure a small 
teachers’ reference library, containing a number of spe- 
cial books and helps that but few individual teachers, 
comparatively, can afford to have. 

The second division, relating to the preparation of the 
lesson by the pupil, calls out a half-dozen spontaneous 
questions. ‘* Well, I would like to know how to get my 
class to prepare their lesson. I've tried about every- 
thing -that ( can think of, and—well, I just cannot get 
my class to do it.'" ‘‘I wish some one would tell me,’’ 
says another. A devoted, patient teacher of experience, 
and some degree of success, volunteers to suggest a plan 
that has been tried, and proved partially successful. 


Others are encouraged to relate their experiences and to 
ask questions. 

Then the conference goes on for the remainder of the 
hour, ‘and, when the ‘‘difficulties'’ and ‘ encourage- 
ments’’ have been considered, so many good things have 
been suggested, and experiments referred to, that the 
teachers become deeply interested in their work, and at 
the conclusion separate reluctantly. Many remain to 
ask some question, but all are apparently impressed with 
the importance of their work as teachers, and reneW 
their determination to improve, and to try again to do 
better work and secure larger results. 


Boston. ? 
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Invitation-Programs !t means work, of course, to keep the 

for weekly teachers'-meeting up to the 
Teachers’-Meetings hioh mark. Recently, in the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, home-made leaflets have been in use, combining 
invitation and program each week, for distribution to 
teachers and some of the adult scholars. The first 
striking feature is that they are printed with a pen, in 
two colors of ink, red and blue or red and purple, 
copies being made by hektograph process. Sometimes 
the leaflet is a folder, but usually a single sheet. One 
has a noticeable design on the first page of a large circle 
with lines running out from its circumference to the 
edges of the page, so as to divide the rest of the page 
into corner sections. Each leaflet gives date, place of 
meeting, a brief or full outline of exercises and studies, 
and usually a quotation. The one for March 17 is a 
good sample, the three heading lines, the words on the 
Book, and the bottom quotation being in red, and all 
the rest in blue ink. 


OUR TEACHERS’ -MEETING, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 17, 1897, 
at the Pastor's Study. 





Order of Exercises 


1. Prayers for school. 

2. Consideration of the lesson. 

3. Plans for review and second quarter. 

[Here a drawing of an open book, with these references dis- 
played on the two pages: ‘‘ Lesson text, 1 Corinthians, chapter 9, 
verses I9 to 27. Golden Text, verse 25.''] 


1 Corinthians : By whom, where, and why written, . . Mrs. Butler. 
Christian Liberty : Its Nature and Laws, . .. . Mrs. Engelke. 
Christian Service : Its Character and Motive, . . . Mr. Howes. 
The Christian Race : Conditions of Success,. . . W. H. Hall. 


The Prise Offered, ...... . Rev. T. M. Hodgdon. 
Application of this lesson to your class. 





“* Both in knowledge and in zeal we are stimulated by contact 


with our fellows.."—The Rev. Dr. Trumbull in ‘ Teachers’- 
” Meetings.” 
a 
Special Bible Supplemental lessons admit of variety 
Questions for Home in method. In the Presbyterian Sun- 
Study 


day-school of Ambler, Pennsylvania, 
the pastor, the Rev. W. F. S. Nelson, has introduced a 
system of Bible questions intending to accomplish three 
objects,—interest in the Bible, study and search at 
home, and increased interest in the Sunday-school ser- 
vice. He puts his questions in this form : ‘‘ Next Sun- 
day I want to know all about boys under twelve years of 
age who are mentioned in the Bible’ Among other 
subjects have been the following : The girls mentioned 
in the Bible, streets and roads of different kinds, food, 
clothing, houses and homes, and miracles, in the oid 
Testament. ‘‘ This plan,;’ Mr. Nelson says, ‘‘ has been 
successful in awakening interest and in stimulating the - 
classes to home work, some pupils spending hours in 
the search. By judicious questioning the method has 
helped in many ways."’ 


. = < 
hams Wanner ‘« We have no trouble with the famous 
Minus Tommy Jones who keeps the class 


Tommy Jones = from obtaining the banner for atten- 


dance when it is earned,’’ writes the pastor of a subur- 
ban Sunday-school near Philadelphia, referring to the 
case of a fictitious ‘‘Tommy Jones'’ that has been dis- 
cussed in the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
‘« We have a method of marking our absentees with an 
asterisk,—which means that they neither count on the 
roll of the school or the class. Yet, when they do come, 
their names are still on the class-book. It is understood 
































































































































































































































































































































































that any scholar who is absent a month is not to be 
counted in making up the class average of attendance. 
’ This is fair to all, and no one is hurt by coming and 
finding his name cut from the roll."' The bagner is 
awarded monthly to the class having the highest average 
imattendance. For February a class numbering ten ob- 
fained it, having a-perfect record three Sundays, with 
only one absentee on the other Sunday. 





Sacredness of the Teacher’s Work 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


[Editor's Note.—The following article is one of a series written 
by Dr. Miller for The Sunday School Times, on the general sub- 
ject of the ‘ Devotional Side of the Sunday-School Teacher's 
Work."’ Other articles in the series will appear from time to 
time. Dr. Miller himself needs no 
introduction to most of the readers 
of The Sunday School Times, arti- 
cles from his pen having appeared 
in its columns for years past. Since 
1886 Dr. Miller has held the position 
of Editorial Superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
His time is divided between that 
work and the co-pastorship of the 
Hollond Memorial Church of Phila- 
delphia, and the writing of books of 
religious counsel and devotion that 
have been circulated so widely 
throughout the world. In England. 
especially, there are few, if any, 
other living American writers whose 
books are more universally read 
than are Dr. Miller's, while the total sale of his books through- 
e@ut the world has already exceeded half a million copies.) 





J. R. Miller, D.D. 


NE of the most significant words in the teaching of 
Jesus is that in which he gives his command con- 
cerning the care of the children. He asked Peter a ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Lovest thou me ?’’ and, when he got a satisfactory 
answer, he said, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.’ 

He had in mind the figure of a shepherd. David had 
* sung ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd."’ Jesus himself had 
used the figure to describe his own tender watchfulness 
ever his people. They are his sheep. The children are 
the lambs. The word means ‘little lambs.’’ ‘This 
Suggests that the very youngest children are included. 
They were infants who were once brought to Jesus, 
whom the disciples would have kept away, but whom he 
welcomed so warmly. No mother of an infant child 
should ever feel that the Son of God is too great to care 
for her baby. 

No flock of sheep and lambs in any wilderness is 
beset by so- many perils as are children in this world. 
It is the duty of the church to protect them. The 
mother is the child's first natural keeper. Every home 
should be a sanctuary, where the little ones born into it 
shall be safe. We are careful about bodily safety. We 
make our homes shelters from the elements. We look 
after drainage, ventilation, and warmth. We are care- 
ful about food, water, and clothes. Are we as careful 
about the moral shelter and sanitation which we provide 
in our homes ? 

Protection is not all. The lambs must be fed,—not 
their bodies only, but their minds and their spiritual 
natures as well. Every home should provide for the 
best possible education of the children who come into 
it. The mother is the child's first teacher ; her heart is 
the child's first schoolroom. The children should be 
taught early to look up to God, to trust him, to love and 
obey him. If they are Christ's lambs, they should be 
trained from infancy to know their good Shepherd, to 
Jisten for his voice, and to follow him. 

The parents come first, but the teacher's part is also 
of the greatest importance in the shepherding of Christ's 
lambs. ‘The Sunday-school is the-church caring for the 
children. Very sacred are its functions. Its obligations 
' €amnot be met by any mere perfunctory or routine ser- 
vice. In the Jewish church the most urgent commands 
were given concerning the instruction of the children. 
They were to be taught the Holy Scriptures from their 
infancy. ‘These heavenly words were to be lodged in 
their hearts so early and so deeply that they would color 
their first thoughts, sweeten their first .affections, and 
*- give tone to all. their aspirations and desires. This is 





what we as teachers should seek to do for the young 
children in our classes. We are to fill their hearts and 
minds with divine influences, —the words which are able 
to make them wise unto salvation. We have the chil- 
dren when their lives are easily impressed, and when 
the blessing of our teaching will help to shape them for 
noble character and great usefulness. 

Jesus made very clear the essential qualification of a 
true shepherd. Before he committed his little lambs to 
the care of Peter, he asked him in most solemn way, 
‘ Lovest thou me ?'’ and got his answer, ‘‘ Yea, Lord.’’ 
There must be love for Christ in the heart, else the 
apostle was not ready to be the shepherd of Christ's 
lambs. 

It is well that all who are set to care for children 
should understand the full significance of this require- 
ment. Love for the work itselfis notenough. Thereare 
some people who like to teach children, but this is not a 
sufficient qualification, Enthusiasm for childhood alone 
does not fit one for the sacred work. The children are 
Christ’ s especial. care, and he will not entrust them to. any 
one who is not loyal to him, and who does not love him. 
He does not say that the shepherds must be very learned, 
or very wise, or highly cultured, but hedoes insist that 
they must love him. No one who does not feel toward 
the children as Jesus himself does, is ready to do his 
work for them and in them. The lambs are tender and 
easily harmed. An ungentle touch would hurt them. 
An unkind word might mar the beauty of their spirit. 

It is evident that nothing but love will fit one to be a 
shepherd of Christ's lambs. Imagine a mother without 
love. A little child is laid in her arms, but she does not 
love it. She undertakes the care of it in a perfunctory 
way, nursing it, providing for it, teaching and training 
it, yet all without eve. Think of that tender young 
life growing up without the nurture of love! It might 
almost as well be in a home for foundlings as with.an 
unloving mother. 

But even the best human love, sweet and holy as it is, 
even mother-love, the deepest, purest, most sacred of 
human affections, is not enough to prepare one to be a 
shepherd of the lambs. The love of Christ must be in 
the heart of one who would fittingly do this hely work. 
Unless a woman loves Christ,—however much she may 
love her child,—she is not ready to be a mother of little 
children who belong to Christ. The teacher who does 
not love Christ, however naturally affectionate and sym- 
pathetic he may be, lacks the essential qualification for 
being a true shepherd of Christ's little lambs. 

Why is the love of Christ necessary for this shepherd- 
ing? Nothing in this world is so sensitive as a child's 
soul. A rough or careless touch may leave eternal mar- 
ring on it. You go out one day with a geologist, and 
he shows you on certain rocks the prints of birds’ feet, 
the indentations made by falling raindrops, the im- 
pression of a leaf with all its fine veinage. Once that 
rock was plastic clay, and the birds walked over it, the 
rain fell on it, and the leaf fluttered down and lay there. 
Next day the clay became dry and hardened, holding all 
these impressions. At length it became rock. Then 
some mighty upheaval tossed it to the side of a great 
mountain, where the man of science found it. But 
through all the leng centuries, and in fire and flood, :it 
has kept these ancient marks to tell the story of ‘its 
origin. 

Yet more sensitive to impressions than the plastic clay, 
and holding them yet more tenaciously, is the life of a 
little child. Every phase of influence that passes over 
it leaves its own record indelibly written. If we are.im- 
patient, the impatience will leave its trace ; if we grow 
angry, our anger will make a wound ; if our life is im- 
pure, it will leave tarnishing. They must be holy, pure, 
and meek, who would do Christ's work worthily on the 
soul of a little child. Nothing but the love of Christ 
in a heart will make it truly fit for shepherding Christ's 
lambs. 

This wonderful love transforms the life in which it 
dwells. It makes the heart warm and tender ; it makes 
one patient, thoughtful, kindly, and sympathetic ; it 
softens harshness and rudeness into gentleness ; it gives 
one mercy and compassion toward the erring ; it kin- 
dies that higher love that seeks the higher good of.a life. 
When one loves Christ truly, ome has some measure of 
Christ's own love, and is thus prepared to be as Christ 
to others. We need to think seriously of the responsi- 
bility of taking a young life into our care for teaching 
and influence. There is .a responsibility in all friemd- 





ship. We- anmiih haw nag osmie-y tata 
wish us for friends. Confidence and love bring us pleas- 
ure. But what are you going to do with this new friend 
who has come into your life? Are you good enough to 
take him under your influence ? ; 

One of Charles Lamb's letters gives a most interesting 
illustration of unusual thoughtfulness in this line. A 
young \person was disposed to trust him as a friend, giv- 
ing him his confidence. Mr. Lamb wrote to this per- 
son, and said : ‘‘ I do not wish to deter youfrom making 
a friend, a true friend, and such friendship, where the 
parties are not blind to each other’ s faults, is very useful 
and valuable. I perceive a tendency in you to this 
error. I know that you have chosen to take up a high 
opinion of my moral worth, but, I say it before God, and 
I-do-not lie, you are mistaken in me. [ could not bear 
to lay open all my failings to you, for the sentiment of 
shame would be too pungent."’ 

That was a brave and noble thing todo. Not many 
men would have done it. Yet the responsibility of ac- 
cepting a new friend, especially a child or a young per- 
son, is always most serious. If our hands are not clean, 
if our heart is not pure, we dare not doit. Nothing but 
the love of Christ in the heart fits one to receive another 
life into the confidence and affection of holy friendship. 
It is a serious thing to take a class of children or young 
people, becoming their teacher, if. one has not the mind 
of ‘the Master. Before he entrusts his lambs for shep- 
herding to any human care, Jesus asks, with searching 
earnestness, ‘‘Lovest thou me?’’ Then, getting the 
answer, ‘‘ Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I love thee,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ Feed my lambs."’ 

When we love Christ truly, we are ready for any ser- 
vice he may give us, however sacred it may:be. Then 
we.can take the tender young life into our hands, and 
our touch will not harm it. Then we can answer the 
children’s questions ; for one who lives near the heart of 
Christ is taught of him, and can guide his little ones in 
the truth. Then the love of Christ burning in us will 
make us like Christ,,and’ just as we become like him are 
we ready to shepherd his little lambs. 


Philadelphia. 
CFB 


Teacher's Letter to 1” acknowledgment of mutual duties 

Parents and privileges in child-culture, Mrs. 

on Seed-Sowing A Myers, teacher of one of the young- 

est classes in a Sunday-school of Seattle, Washington, 

recently sent, to the parents of her scholars, a letter, 
from which extracts follow. 

Enclosed you will find four peas, which will you please 
assist your child to plant, cultivate, and enjoy during the sum- 
mer as an object-lesson? I asked the class also to pray their 
heavenly Father to-plant in each soul four of his seeds,—love, 
truth, patience, and obedience. 

I believe we may teach them a few valuable lessons during the 
coming months. Those which occur to me now, briefly stated, 
are : (1.} We should pray God often to water our soul-plants with 
his Holy Spirit, and cause them to grow in the sunshine of his 
love. (2.) We-must pull the weeds as soon as they appear, or 
they will hinder the growth of the good plants. (3.) We need to 
train them (as we train sweet peas on cords) by choosing good 
companions, and having them go to school, Sunday - school, 
church, and places where we learn to grow better. (4.) When 
the blossoms appear, there are helpful lessons in the’ thought of 
the pleasure they may give to ourselves and others. Other les- 
sons will reveal themselves from day to day. 

Such a letter as this, calling the attention of parents to 
the soul-training of their children, of course demands 
the most prayerful forethought and care in its prepara- 
tion, and might be rendered more effective, in many in- 
stances, by the insertion of a phrase or a thought 
especially suited to the individual parent addressed. 


Oo 


In a large city Sunday-school ‘‘ book- 
eg oe Nine jet’ souvenjtS were given to the 
scholars who furnished a correct list 
of «‘ Nine Simons in the New Testamenf,’’ in connec- 
tion with a recent lesson. It did not mean that the 
Bible was looked upon as a_puzzle-book for childish 
amusement, but it was a recognition of the positive value 
there is in making young people acquainted with meth- 
ods of Bible search, the use of references and concord- 
ance, and the familiar handling of the book. Giving 
out special questions for special search may, perhaps, 
be made more effective in .the class than in the whole 
school ; tes the Sandhes setae We geetioms, 25. Me 
‘capacity and experience of his scholars. ~ 




















































































Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1897 


. Acts 9: 32-43 
. . Acts 10 : 30-44 
. Acts 11: 19-26 
0 ee wt 1 Cor. 15: 12-26 
. - Acts 12: 5-17 


x. April 4.—Peter Working Miracles 
2. April 11.—Conversion of Cornelius 
: Gentiles Converted at Antioch 
3- April 18.— Po The Resurrection (Easter) 
4. April 25.—Peter Delivered from Prison 
3. May 2.—Paul Begins his First Missionary 


DE sd arash * bo 0 88 . «+ . Acts 13: 1-13 
6. May 9.—Paul Preaching to the Jews. ...... . . . Acts 13: 26-39 
7. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles. .....-.. Acts 14: 11-22 
8. May 23.—The Conference at ferusalem ...... Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 


9. May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works ,. . James 2: 14-23 
x0. June 6.—Sins of the Tongue - + « «James 3: 1-13 
1x. June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy. ..... 2 Tim. 1: 1-7; 3:14-17 
12, June 20.—Personal Responsibility +» «+ Rom 14: 40-21 
13. June 27.—Review. 


ASA 
Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
BO 
Study 18.—Paul’s First Missionary 
Journey 
Acts 13: 1 to 14: 28. A.D. 46-48. Cyprus, Galatia. 


SECTION I.—FrRom SyrRIAN ANTIOCH THROUGH CYPRUS TO 
PisiDIAN ANTIOCH. (Acts 13: 1-15. A. D. 46, 47. 
Antioch, Cyprus, Perga, Pisidian Antioch.) 

The length of time spent on this first missionary journey 
may have been two or three years. The date cannot be fixed 
exactly, but it is generally agreed that it includes the year 47. 
The journey was the outgrowth of a true missionary spirit in 
the Antioch church, and two of their ablest leaders had it in 
charge. The next districts westward to evangelize, Cyprus 
and southeastern Asia Minor (Galatia), were visited. Mark 
withdrew from the company when they went inland from 
Perga. Then followed the establishment. of the churches at 
Antioch, Iconium, Lystra; and Derbe, which may now be re- 
garded as the Galatian churches to which Paul addressed his 
epistle of that name. 

I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. Barnabas and Paul set apart as missionaries (v. 1-3} 
2. Their successful ministry in Cyprus (vs. 4-12). 

3. Return of Mark (John) to Jerusalem (v. 13). 

4. Paul and Barnabas in Pisidian Antioch (vs. 14, 15). 


After having read and reread these verses, to fix in mind 
their contents, let the student write out from memory the im- 
portant facts in their order. 


Il. WorD AND PHRASE STUDY. 

What were the ‘ prophets and teachers’’? (v. 1, comp. 
1 Cor. 12: 28, 29; Rom. 12: 6, 7; Eph. 4: 11; 1 Tim. 5: 
17). Which of the five named were prophets, and which 
teachers? Do we know anything farther about Symeon, 
Lucius, and Manaen? Locate upon the map Seleucia, Cy- 
prus, Salamis, and Paphos. Explain in this connection the 
phrase (v. §) ‘* proclaimed the word of God.’’ State care- 
fully the meaning of the term “ sorcerer,’’ or Magian (v. 6, 
comp. Acts 8: 9-11). Why is Bar-Jesus in verse 8 called 
Elymas? Observe (v. 9) that up to this point in the Acts 
Paul has been called Saul, but, from this point on, Paul. 
Ascertain whether it was customary for Hellenistic Jews to 
have two names,—one Jewish, by which they were known 
among those of their own nation, and one Gentile, by which 
they were commonly known (see Ramsay, ‘‘St. Paul the 
Traveller,’’ pp. 81-83). Consider the probability, therefore, 
that Paul had both names from infancy, the jewish name 
being used of him when he was among the Jews, the Gentile 
name becoming the common one for him as he entered upon 
his great lifelong work in Gentile lands. 
nection verse 12, last clause. Who constituted Paul’s ‘‘ com- 
pany ’’? (v. 13.) Locate upon the map J <rga in Pamphylia, 
and Pisidian Antioch (see map to Ramsay’s ‘St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen ’’ [Putnams], the best map for 
this study). Observe the customs of the synagogue as in- 
dicated in verse 15. 


Explain in its con- 


III. Torics For CONSIDERATION. 

1.. The Antioch Church and Gentile Christianity. Recall 
what has been previously learned about the Christians in 
Antioch (Acts 11 : 19-26). In what year falls the beginning of 
Acts 13? In the list (v. 1) why does Barnabas’s name stand 
first and Paul’s last? State the circumstances under which 
Barnabas and Paul were set apart for special work. What 
was this work? Did this appointmerit of Barnabas and Paul 
to carry the gospel to the Gentiles grow out of the expansive 
interest and activity of the Antioch Christians? Why were 
these two men chosen? Consider the specially indicated 


agency of the Holy Spirit in this matter (vs. 2, 4). Why did 
not the Jerusalem church undertake this spread of the gospel 
into Gentile lands? Show why the Antioch church was the 
natural source and center of Gentile-Christian missions. To 
what extent was fasting (vs. 2, 3) a custom among the Chris- 
tians? What was the idea of it? What had Christ taught 
about it? (Comp. Matt. 6: 16-18; 9: 14-17.) What place, 
if any, can fasting have in the gospel dispensation ? 

2. Incidents of the Work in Cyprus. Asccrtain something 
about the island of Cyprus. Why did Barnabas and Paul 
begin work here? (Comp. Acts 4: 36.) To whom did they 
preach, and under what circumstances? Recall the religious 
customs of the dispersed Jews. How came Mark (John) to 
be with them ? (Comp. Acts 12: 12, 25.) How thoroughly did 
they evangelize the island? Describe the business dnd the char- 
acter of Bar-Jesus (see Ramsay, pp. 75-81). Ascertain all 
that can be known about Sergius Paulus, What was the 
Magian’s relation to him? Why was the proconsul attracted 
by the gospel? Why did Bar-Jesus interfere? Consider 
Paul’s severe rebuke, and the divine judgment upon Bar- 
Jesus. Compare the similar incident related of Peter (Acts 
8 : 9-24). 

3. The Route of the Journey, and Mark's Withdrawal. 
Had Barnabas and Paul mapped out their entire journey be- 
fore starting, or had they gone first to Cyprus, leaving the 
rest for subsequent arrangement? Who was the leader of the 
missionary party when -they set out? (vs. 2, 7.) Why was 
this? Observe the change (v. 13) to ‘* Paul and his com- 
pany,’’ and explain. When did this change of leadership 
take place, and why? Does the route, after leaving Cyprus, 
seem to have been determined by Paul? Why was south- 
eastern Asia Minor (Galatia) chosen? Was it the next dis- 
trict west in carrying the gospel to Rome? Why did not 
Paul and his party preach in Perga? Whither did they go 
from there? Was the speedy departure from Perga due to 
Paul’s having contracted malarial fever, to recover from which 
he found it necessary to go to the highlands of the interior ; 
and was it this sickness that he referred to in his Epistle to 
the Galatians ? (4: 13, 14.) See this new and probable ex- 
planation carefully presented in Ramsay’s book (pp. 89-97). 
At what point did Mark (John) leave the company? What 
relation was he to Barnabas? (Col. 4: 10.) Why did he 
leave and return to Jerusalem? How did Paul feel about 
his withdrawal? (Acts 15 : 38.) How did Barnabas feel 
about it? (Acts 15 : 37-39.) Consider carefully how Paul and 
Barnabas gained the opportunity of presenting the gospel in 
Pisidian Antioch. 


ROY 
Lesson 5, May 2, 1897 


Paul Begins his First Missionary Journey 


GOLDEN TEXT: Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.—Mark i6: 15. 


(Acts 13: 1-13. Memory verses : 2-4.) 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


t Now there were in the 1 Now there were at Antioch, 
church that was at An’ti-dch cer- in the church that was ¢here, 
tain prophets and teachers ; as prophets and teachers, Bar- 
Bar’na-bas, and Sim’e-on that nabas, and Symeon that was 
was called Ni’ger, and Li’ci-iis called Niger, and Lucius of 
of Cy-ré’ne, and Ma-na’en, Cyrene, and Manaen the 
which had been brought up with foster-brother of Herod the 
Hér’od the tetrarch, and Saul. tetrarch, and Saul. And as 

2 As they ministered to the they ministered to the Lord, 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
Ghost said, Separate me Bar’ na- said, Separate me Barnabas 
bas and Saul for the work where- and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them. unto I have called them. 

3 And when they had fasted Then, when they had fasted 
and prayed, and laid /Aeir hands and prayed and laid their 
on them, they sent ‘hem away. hands on them, they sent 

4% So they, being sent forth them away. 
by the Holy Ghost, departed So they, being sent forth by 


1S) 


w 
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unto Se-lei’ci-a; and from the Holy Ghost, went down 
thence they sailed to Cy’ prus. to Seleucia; and from 

5 And when they were at thence they sailed to 
Sal’a-mis, they preached the 5 Cyprus. And when they 
word of God in the synagogues were at Salamis, they pro- 


of the Jews : and they had also 
John to ¢heir minister. 

6 And when they had gone 
through the isle unto Pa’phos, 
they found a certain sorcerer, a 
false prophet, a Jew, whose name 
was Bar-je’sus : 

7 Which was with the deputy 
of the country, Ser’gi-iis Pau’lus, 
a prudent man ; who called for 
Bar’na-bas and Saul, « | de- 
sired to hear the word of God. 

8 But El’y-mas the sorcerer 
(for so is his name by interpre- 
tation) withstood them, seeking 
to turn away the deputy from 
the faith. 

9 Then Saul, (who also is 
called Paul, ) filled with the Holy 
Ghost, set his eyes on him, 

to And said, O full of all 
subtility and all mischief, shou 
child of the devil, ‘how enemy 
of all righteousness, wilt thou 
not cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord? 

11 And now, behold, the hand 
of the Lord is upon thee, and 


claimed the word.of God in 
the synagogues of the Jews : 
and they had also John as 
their attendant. And when 
they had gone through the 
whole island unto Paphos, 
they found a certain !sor- 
cerer, a false prophet, a Jew, 
whose name was Bar-Jesus ; 
which was with the procon- 
sul, Sergius Paulus, a man of 
understanding. The same 
called unto him Barnabas 
and Saul, and sought to hear 
the word of God. But Ely- 
mas the ' sorcerer (for so is 
his name by interpretation) 
withstood oom, seeking to 
turn aside the proconsul 
from the faith. ut Saul, 
who is also called Paul, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, 
fastened his eyes on him, and 
said, O full of all guile and 
all villany, thou son of the 
devil, thou. enemy of all 
righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right 


oa 


10 





1Gr. Magus : as in Matt. ii. 1, 7, 16. 






thou shalt be blind, not seeing 
the sun for a season. And im- 
mediately there fell on him a 
mist and a darkness ; and he 
went about seeking some to lead 
him by the hand. 

12 Then the deputy, when he 
saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the doctrine 
of the Lord 

13 Now when Paul and his 


Ir wa’ 
behold, 
is upon 
be blind, not seeing the sun 
lfor a season. And imme- 
diately there fell on him a 
mist and a darkness; and 
he went about seeking some 
to lead him by the hand. 

12 Then the proconsul, when he 
saw what was done, believed, 





company loosed from Pa’ phos, bei astonished at the 
they came to Per’ga in Pam- teaching of the Lord. 
phyl’i-a: and John departing 13 Now Paul and his company 
from them returned to Je- set sail from Paphos, and 
ru’sa-lém. came to Perga in Pamphylia : 
and John departed from them 
and returned to Jerusalem. 
10r, until 


The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which” in verse 7, and “ Holy Spirit’ for “ Holy Ghost” wherever it 
occurs. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—t1 Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson TOPIC: Inaugurating Missionary Work. 


1. The Call, vs. :, 2. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Response, vs. 3-74. 
3. The Results, vs. 7 b-13. 


DaiL_y Home READINGS : 


M.—ACTS 13: 1-13. Paul's first missionary journey. 
T.—Isg. 6: 1-8. Sent of God. 
W.—Isa. 40: 1-11. The good tidings. 

T.—Ezek. 37: 1-10. The living breath. 

F.—Rom. 1: 1-7. Called. 

S.—Matt. 10: 5-15. 
S.—Luke 10: t-9. 

(These Home Readings are the sclections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Mission of the twelve. 
Prospect of harvest, 


D.. 
Lesson Analysis 


Il THE CALL 
1. To Qualified Men : 
There were...in the church... prophets and teachers (1). 
Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy (Acts 2 : 17). 
He gave some to be... prophets;... and some. «. teachers 
(Eph. 4 : tr). * 
2. In Holy Service : 
They ministered to the Lord, and fasted (2). 
Samuel ministered unto the Lord before Eli (1 Sam. 3 : 1). 
Many women. . . followed Jesus, . . . ministering unto him (Matt. 
27 : 55)- 
3- By the Holy Ghost : 
The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul (2). 
He shall guide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 
It seemed good to the Holy Ghost (Acts 15 : 28). 
4- Por Specific Work : 
For the work whereunto | have called them (2). 


Them the Lord... hath chosen to minister unto him (Deut. 
ai: 


5). : 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us (Acts 16 : 9). 


Il, 


1. Devout Recognition : 
They... fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them (3). 
They worshipped him, and returned... with great joy (Luke 
24 : 52). 
Thomas answered, ... My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 
2. Prompt Obedience : 
They sent them away. So they, being sent, .. 
I say to this one, Go, and he goeth (Matt. 8 : 9). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5). 
3. Faithful Preaching : 
They proclaimed the word of God (5). 
Preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee (Jonah 3 : 2). 
Preach the word (2 Tim. 4 : 2). 
4- Personal Effort : 
They found a certain sorcerer; ... with the proconsul (6, 7). 
He findeth first his own brother Simon (John 1 : 41). 
Inquire . . . for gne named Saul, a man of Tarsus (Acts 9 : 12). 


THE RESPONSE, 


. went (3, 4). 


1. A Ready Hearer Discovered : 

The same... sought to hear the word of God (7). 
We are all here present. . . to hear all things (Acts 10 : 33). 
We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest (Acts 28 : 22), 
2. A Bitter Opposer Met : 

Elymas the sorcerer... withstood them (8). et 


They pene themselves, and blasphemed (Acts 18 : 6). 
So do these also withstand the truth (2 Tim. 3 : 8). 


3. A Stern Penalty Announced : 
Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee (11). 


The hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle (Exod. 9 : 3) 
Behold, . . . they shall carry thee out (Acts 5 : 9). 


4- A.Willing Convert Won : 
The proconsul, when he saw what was done, believed (12), 


Believers were the more added to the Lord (Acts 5 : 14). 
He... rejoiced greatly, . . . having believed in God (Acts 16 : 


Oo 

Verse 2.—*‘ As they ministered, . . . the Holy Ghost said.’ (1) 
Man's best attitude for receiving truth; (2) God's appointed 
agency for communicating truth. 

Verses 3, 4.—“‘ They sent them away. So they, being sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost, went." (1) twofold authority for 
missions ; (2) The appropriate response of missionaries. 

Verse 5.—“‘ They proclaimed the word of God."’ (1) God's 
word ; (2) Man's proclamation. 
Verse 8.—*‘ Elymas . : . withstood them, seeking to turn aside 


THE RESULTS. 


34)- 




















the ''.. (2) A base purpose ; (2) A wicked activity ; (3) 
setae antag. 

Being astonished at the teaching of the Lord.” 
{} Astonishing facts taught ; (2) Astonishing me 
Astonishing 


Verse 12.—" . 
instruments used ; (4) Astonishing ends reached. ; 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The unsuccessful search for 
Peter resulted in the killing of the guards by Herod, who 
afterwards went to Cesarea. He received an embassy from 
Tyre and Sidon, and, after making an oration, is greeted by 
the blasphemous plaudits of the multitude. Immediately 
after, he dies a loathsome death. Barnabas and Saul return 
to Antioch, taking John Mark with them. Professor Ramsay, 
as noted in last Lesson Surroundings, places the visit of these 
two to Jerusalem in A.D. 46, two years after the death of 
Herod, to support the otherwise objectionable view that Gala- 
tians 2 : 1-10 refers to that visit. 

PLaces.—Antioch ; Seleucia, the seaport of that city, fifteen 
miles down the river Orontes. The island of Cyprus, about 
eighty miles southwest of Seleucia, is triangular in shape, 
nbout a hundred and fifty miles long from east to west, and 
fifty to sixty wide. Salamis was the chief city on the south- 
east coast, and Paphos on the west. It was a Roman prov- 
ince at the time of the lesson. Great debauchery attended 
the rites in honor of Venus at ancient Paphos. The sew 
Paphos (v. 6), eight miles north of the old, is now called 
Baffa. Perga was the capital of Pamphylia, about seven miles 
from the sea, on the river Cestrus, then navigable. 
northwest from Paphos. 

Time.—The usual view dates the first missionary journey 
of Paul in A:D. 45. Professor Ramsay, to give room for his 
theory of Galatians 2, places it in A.D. 47. 

Prrsons.—See Critical Notes, verses 1, 5-7. 


It was 


2 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Now there were at Antioch, in the church that 
was there; The Greek is peculiar, but is fairly rendered by 
the Revisers.— Prophets and teachers; ‘‘Certain”’ is not 
found in the oldest and best authorities, The ‘‘ prophets ”’ 
were men who spoke by present inspiration; ‘‘ teachers,”’ 
those who gave instruction based on past inspiration. The 
Same person might be both prophet and teacher, though 
Manaen and Saul are more closely joined in the Greek, and 
hence might be the ‘ teachers.’’—Aarnadas ; Naturally put 
first, from his prominence in the church at Antioch.—Symeon 
that was called Niger: Another form for ‘‘ Simeon,’’ or 
**Simon.’’ As ‘‘ Niger’’ means ‘‘ black’’ in Latin, he may 
have been an African.—Zucius of Cyrene: Certainly not 
** Luke,’’ the name being a different one, though a confusion 
of the two probably led to the notion that Luke was from 
Antioch. Cyrene, as explained before, was im Libya.— 
Manaen ; The same name as ‘“‘ Menahem ’’ (2 Kings 15 : 14). 
— The foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch : The Greek word 
might mean one ‘‘ brought up with ’’ another, or nursed by the 
same mother. As Herod Antipas was educated at Rome, 
the latter is the more probable sense here. This Herod was 
the murderer of John the Baptist, and he was at this time in 
banishment at Lyons in Gaul. The Herod mentioned in 
chapter 12 was his nephew. 

Verse 2.—As they ministered to the Lord: “ Ministered ”’ 

is borrowed from the temple service ,and here refers to the regu- 
lar discharge of their official duties as ‘‘ prophets and teachers.’’ 
—And fasted: For some special reason, since stated fasts 
had not then been instituted in the Christian church. Possi- 
bly the whole church was associated with these leaders in the 
fasting.— 7%e //oly Ghost said: Probably through one of the 
prophets, and in some public way.— Separate me: ‘* Set apart 
for me,’’—a command to do at once a particular thing.— 
Barnabas and Saud; The name of the older disciple comes 
first (comp. vs. 13, 46, 50).—For the work wherennto I have 
called them : Implying a call with permanent result. They 
were called to 9 ** work,’’ not to an office, either that of a 
minister or of an apostle. They were ministers already, and 
Paul asserts that he became an apostle, not ‘‘ through man ”’ 
(Gal. 1:1). Yet for this new work both an internal and ex- 
ternal call were necessary. 
’ Verse 3.— Zhen: A particle of time, omitted im the Author- 
ized Version.—Fasted and prayed and laid their hands om 
them: Three parts of the special religious service, setting 
them apart to their special work. The laying on of hands 
was not ‘‘ ordination,’’ but a sign of devoting them to a new 
labor.— Sent them away : This was all probably done by the 
other prophets and teachers, the people consenting, and thus 
dismissing the two most prominent preachers. 

Verse 4.—So they: “They” is emphatic.—Aemng sent 
SJeorth by the Holy Ghost: As well as by the church.— Wens 
down to Seleucia: Possibly down the river, certainly down to 
the seacoast.— From thence they sailed: ** Sailed away.’’— 7o 


Cyprus: Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, so it was natural 
to visit that island first, the guidance of the Holy Spirit doubt- 
less being in accordance with this p 

Verse 5.— When they were at Salamis ; The Greek suggests 
arriving there. - It was the nearest important port.—/ro- 
claimed the word of God: Evidently referring to the gospel. 
Certainly it cannot mean here the Old Testament Scriptures. 
—AZIn the synagogues of the Jews: Jews were numerous in 
Cyprus; Salamis was a center for trade with Syria and Judea. 
Hence there may have been several synagogues there. Such 
teachers could, in accordance with Jewish custom, obtain a 
hearing.— 7hey Aad: Or ‘‘ were having.’’—/ohn as their 
attendant; Not ‘‘ minister,’’ but an assistant, probably in the 


external duties of their mission as well as in personal service, ° 


John Mark is referred to in 12 : 12, 25; undoubtedly the 
evangelist, a cousin of Barnabas (Col. 4 : 10). 

Verse 6.—Gone through the whole island: ‘* Whole’’ is 
well attested, and suggests a preaching journey occupying 
some time.— Unto Paphos: The capital of the province (see 
Lesson Surroundings).— 7hey found a certain sorcerer: 
Greek, ‘‘ Magus,’’ as in Matthew 2 (comp. 8 : 9).—A /adse 
prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar-Jesus : The name means 
**Son of Joshua.’’ He was a Jewish renegade, practicing 
magic. Such adventurers were common in those days. Rome 
was full of them, and they would seek favor with Roman 
officials, as in this instance. 

Verse 7.— Which was with the proconsul: Attached in some 
way to the provincial court, as such persons often were. 
** Proconsul ’’ is the proper term for the ruler of Cyprus, as 
coins of the period attest.—Sergius Paulus: Otherwise un- 
known, but a coin has been discovered referring to the pro- 
consulship of Paulus.—A man of understanding : Of intelli- 
gence, of practical wisdom. This character is illustrated by 
his conduct.— Sought: Stronger than “‘ desired.’’— 70 hear 
the word of God: See verse 5. Barnabas and Saul had 
probably preached in the synagogue at Paphos, and the pro- 
consul thus heard of them. The phrase ‘‘ word of God” 
describes the gospel as Luke regarded it. 

Verse 8.—Aut Elymas: From the Arabic, and meaning 
‘* wise man,’’ or ‘‘ magician,’’ as is here explained. He may 
therefore have been an Arabian Jew.— Withsteod them: 
Either publicly, or, more probably, before the proconsul.— 
Seeking to turn aside: The same word rendered ‘ pervert ’’ 
in verse 10; hence the purpose included moral perversion.— 
The proconsul from the faith: From the way of salvation by 
faith, practically, from believing, since ‘‘ the faith ’’ cannot 
here mean what is believed. Elymas feared that he would 
lose his influence with the proconsul. 

Verse 9.—Bui Saul, who is also called Paul; The latter 
name occurs here for the first time. Some hold that the use 
of the name commemorates the conversion of Sergius Paulus, 
and that it may have been assumed on that account. But it 
is more likely that the apostle had, in common with “many 
other Jews, two names, the Roman name being introduced 
here, when he first comes in contact with a Roman official in 
his missionary labors.—/i/led with the Holy Ghost: To fit 
him for this important emergency.—Fastened his eyes on him : 
The phrase occurs frequently, and does not imply any weak- 
ness in Paul’s vision. 

Verse 10.—O full of all guile and ail villany: Filled 
with every form of deceit and evil doing.— 7hou son of the 
devil: Possibly in indignant contrast to his name, ‘‘ Bar- 
Jesus.’’— 7hou enemy of all righteousness: In both epithets 
‘** thou ’’ is supplied, to represent the Greek vocative.— Wi/t 
thou not cease to pervert: Literally, “‘ cease perverting,”’ as 
in our familiar usage.— 7he right ways of the Lord: ** Right”? 
is emphatic, and means “‘ straight.’’ The methods of God’s 
grace are referred to ; these Elymas would pervert by turning 
the proconsul aside from the straight path to the proper goal. 
His sin was attempting to hinder the grace of God. 

Verse 11.—And now: Probably used of time.— 7hke hand 
of the Lord is upon thee ; God’s power, here in judgment ; in 
11 : 21, where a different preposition follows, the reference is 
to blessing. This is a prediction, not a judicial sentence.— 
Blind, not seeing the sun: The latter clause may be added to 
give solemnity to the prediction, or to indicate total blindness. 
—For a season: implying that the punishment might be tem- 
porary, thus encouraging him to repent.—/mmediately : Sud- 
denly, by act of God.—A mist and darkness: Probably 
indicating two stages in the deprivation of sight.— Went about - 
Continued to do so.— Seeking some to lead him by the hand : 
Literally, *‘ hand-leadets.’” He who would lead others astray 
now needs others to guide him aright. He was severely 
punished, because he represented the strongest form of oppo- 
sition to the spread of Christianity among the heathen. 

Verse 12.— The proconsul, when he saw what was done: 
And probably greatly influenced by it.—Be/ieved: That he 
was baptized is to be assumed.—Seing astonished at the 
teaching of the Lord: The astonishment was not simply at 
what was taught about Christ, but also at the way it was 
taught,—by convincing word attested by miracle. The Ro- 
man mind was then in a state of skepticism, and Sergius Pau- 
lus, having first listened to Elymas, was all the better prepared 
to be convinced by what had occurred. 

Verse 13.—Paul and his company: From this point Paul is 


put first by Luke. In the wider field of labor he, as a Roman 
citizen, would take the leadership, for which he was otherwise 
fitted.—Set sail from Paphos: The verb is used of sailing 
into the open sea.— Came to Perga in Pamphylia: Probably, 
though not certainly, they reached the city by ship.—And 
John departed from them, and returned to Jerusaiem : This 
departure was the occasion of the subsequent separation of 
Paul and Barnabas (15 : 37-39), though no permanent es- 
trangement resulted (Col. 4: 10, 11; 2 Tim. 4:11). The 
reason for Mark’s withdrawal was probably failure of his 
courage when the journey was extended so far. A contribut- 
ing cause may have been the transfer of leadership from his 
cousin Barnabas to Paul. Ramsay connects this incident 
with his South Galatian theory, as follows: Paul was taken 
with malarial fever in the low regions of Pamphylia ; he pro- 
posed to start for the high regions of Antioch (v. 14), to 
regain his health; Mark deemed this a change of plan, and 
withdrew. ‘This assumes that Pisidian Antioch was in Galatia, 
and that the sickness referred to in Galatians 4 : 13 was con- 
tracted in Pamphylia, and affected Paul during the subsequent 
journey. 
Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ETER, rescued from Agrippa by the angel, fled from 
Jerusalem, and hid himself for the time among the 
nameless brethren elsewhere; but his unfortunate guards, 
who had no blame in his escape, were meanwhile put to 
death. 

Agrippa, proud of his success in winning to the support of 
his dynasty the Jews, hitherto bitterly hostile to the Herods, 
also left the capital for Cesarea, where he could throw off the 
mask of religiousness, and be the profligate he really was. 
But his end was near. He was now about fifty-four years old, . 
but might promise himself a long enjoyment of his late won 
dignities, for he had reigned, as yet, only three years. His 
death was worthy of his life. Having prohibited the exporta- 
tion of grain from Tyre and Sidon, the two cities had sent 
officials to try to get the edict repealed, and these had secured 
an audience while the king was holding heathen games in the 
amphitheater in honor of the pretended conquest of Britain by 
Claudius. 

He was dressed in silver tissue, so that the rising sun re- 
flected a blinding splendor from it, which those round him 
affected to assign to his divine exaltation, calling out, ‘‘ Deign 
to be gracious to us, thou divine one !”’ and this blasphemous 
adulation the pretended Jew drank in with silent gratification. 
Next moment, however, .a great pain racked him, and he was 
carried away, to die five days later, crying out, it is said, in his 
agony and remorse, ‘‘ Your god must die, and lie in the arms 
of corruption !’’ Rejoicings among the heathen and wailing 
among the Jews, varied by wild outrages against his memory 
and insults to his daughters, followed, and Judea was again 
put under a Roman procurator. 

Meanwhile, before Agrippa’s death, signs of approaching 
famine had terrified large portions of the empire, and the 
calamity had so struck Judea a year later that supplies were 
imported from Egypt and Cyprus to relieve the distress. Nor 
did it pass away, for we are told that the failures of crops were 
persistent under Claudius, two famines having occurred even 
in Rome, which could only happen by the whole corn-growing 
provinces round the Mediterranean being smitten. During 
the pressure of this trouble, prophets, we are told, came down 
to Antioch, one of whom alarmed the church there by saying 
that worse was still before the Judean brethren. Help was 
forthwith collected, and Barnabas and Saul, just come from 
Tarsus, were sent with it to the mother-city. 

How long they remained in the south, distributing what 
they had brought, is not said. Very probably they handed it 
over to the elders, and returned to Antioch at once. Here 
they remained till the close of A.D. 48, or the spring of A.D. 50. 
But the success of Christianity in the Syrian capital had widened 
the sympathies of the converts and their leaders towards the 
vast Gentile world still ignorant of the gospel. The “‘ prophets 
and teachers ’’ thus at the head of the Antioch brethren were 
five in number, so far as they are named,—Barnabas, a man 
of Cyprus ; Symeon the Black, of unknown /country, though 
apparently a Jew, not a proselyte ; Lucius of Cyrene; and 
Manaen, either the child of the nurse of Herod Antipas or 
brought up with him as his playmate, and hence now an old 
man, with Saul,—that is, Paul. The missionary fever in a 
spirit like Paul’s would inevitably infect Barnabas, and from 
these two the other three must soon have caught it, and thus, 
the Holy Spirit moving all, it was erelong felt that ‘‘ Barnabas 
and Saul’’ should be set apart for the work to which their 
wishes showed that God had chosen them. They were accord- 
ingly commissioned formally to it, after fasting and prayer, by 
the laying on of hands, and presently began their pioneer mis- 
sion to the Gentile West. 

The home love of Barnabas, as yet named before Saul, de- 








| 


for years, brethren from Judea had been preaching the new 
faith in it (Acts 11: 19). Sailing from Seleucia, the -port of 
Antioch, sixteen miles off by road, they made their way, 
probably on the opening of navigation in the first week of 
March, to Salamis, at the east end of Cyprus, a rich town in a 
fertile plain, so full of Jews that they had more than one syna- 
gogue in it. In these the two new missioners forthwith 
“proclaimed the word of God,’”’ John Mark, the cousin of 
Barnabas (Col. 4 : 10), acting as their assistant and attendant, 
but we do not hear of any church being formed, nor is there 
much said of success in the island generally. 

Passing westward, they visited the coast cities one by one, 
till they reached New Paphos, the seat of the governor, who 
held the dignity of consul, as has been curiously verified lately 
by an inscription found in the north of the island thus digni- 
fying him. Seven miles or so eastward lay old Paphos, the 
seat of a gross worship of Venus, which filled the district with 
a pestilent immorality. Paulus, who then held the office, was 
a noted student and philosopher, and having already availed 
himself of the visit of a traveling professor of the ‘‘ higher wis- 
dom,’’ one Elymas, a Jew, who claimed to belong tothe famous 
Persian magi, to learn what he could of hidden matters from 
him, in turn invited Barnabas and Saul, that he might hear 
what they had to say. 

It was life or death to Elymas, however, to prevent their 
getting influence with the great man, as this would ruin his 
mercenary prospects of gain and reputation. His charlatan- 
ism would, he knew, be exposed, if such teaching as that of 
Paul were to find favor, and hence he strove to turn the pro- 
consul, beforehand, against the new doctrine. Paul, how- 
ever, having met “him, in the presence of Paulus, was 
indignant at this heartless, ungodly selfishness, and, fastening 
his eyes on him in a gaze that went through the sorcerer, the 
gaze of a soul filled with the spirit of God, denounced his 
guile and villany, and vindicated his right to speak as he had 
done by adding that Elymas would forthwith, as a punish- 
ment for his guilt, be temporarily blind. - Mist and darkness 
instantly fulfilled the words of the Apostle, and at the sight 
of the “magician ’’ led helpless, the proconsul, we are told, 
“ believed, being astonished at the teaching of the Lord.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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To the Regions Beyond 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. ° 


E STAND in this lesson at the beginning of a great 

step forward. Philip and Peter had both played a 

part in the gradual expansion of the church beyond the limits 

of Judaism, but it was from the church at Antioch that the 

messengers went forth who completed the precess. Both its 
locality and its composition made that natural. 

1. The solemn designation of the missionaries is the first 
point in the narrative. The church at Antioch was not left 
without signs of Christ’s grace and presence. It had its band 
of ‘ prophets and teachers.’’ As might be expected, four of 
the five named are Hellenists,—that is, Jews born in Gentile 
lands, and speaking Gentile languages. Barnabas was a 
Cypriote, Symeon’s by-name of Niger (‘‘ Black ’’) was proba- 
bly given because of his dark complexion, which was probably 
caused by his birth in warmer lands. He may have been a 
North African, as Lucius of Cyrene was. Saul was from Tar- 
sus, and only Manaen remains to represent the pure Palestin- 
ian Jew. His had been a strange course, from being foster- 
brother of the Herod who killed John to being a teacher in 
the church at Antioch. Barnabas was the leader of the little 
group, and the younger Pharisee from Tarsus, who had all 
along been Barnabas’s protégé, brought up the rear. 

The order observed in the list is a litthke window which shows 
a great deal. The first and last names all the world knows ; 
the other three are never heard of again. Immortality falls 
on the two, oblivion swallows up the three. But it matters 
little whether our names are sounded in men’s ears, if they 
are in the Lamb’s book of life. 

These five brethren were waiting on the Lord by fasting and 
prayer. Apparently they had reason to expect some divine 
communication, for which they were thus preparing them- 
selves. Light will come to those who thus seek it. They 
were commanded to set apart two of their number for ‘ the 
work whereunto I have called them.’’ That work is not speci- 
fed, and yet the two, like carrier pigeons on being let loose, 
make straight for their line of flight, and know exactly whither 
they are to.go. 

If we strictly interpret Luke’s words (‘‘I ave called 
them ’’), a previous intimation from the Spirit had revealed 
to them the sphere of their work. In that case, the separa- 
tion was emily the recognition by the brethren of the divine 
appointment. The inward call must come first, and no eccle- 


Siastical designation can do more than confirm that. But the 


behind with the work of those who go forth ; it throws respon- 
sibility for sympathy and support on the former, and it minis- 
ters strength and the sense of companionship to the latter, 
besides checking the tendency to isolation which accompanies 
earnestness. To go forth on even Christian service, unrecgg- 
nized by the brethren, is not good for even a Paul. 

But although Luke speaks of the church sending them away, 
he takes care immediately to add that it was the Holy Ghost 
who ‘‘ sent them forth.’’ Ramsay suggests that ‘‘ sent them 
away ”’ is not the meaning of the phrase in verse 3, but that 
it should be rendered ‘‘ gave them leave to depart.’’ In any 
case, a clear distinction is drawn between the action of the 
church and that of the Spirit, which constituted Paul’s real 
commission as an apostle. He himself says that he was an 
apostle, ‘‘ not from men, neither through man.’’ 

2. The events in the first stage of the journey are next 
summarily presented. Note the local coloring in *‘ went 
down to Seleucia,’’ the seaport of Antioch, at the mouth of 
the river. The missionaries were naturally led to begin at 
Cyprus, as Barnabas’s birthplace, and that of some of the 
founders of the church at Antioch. 

So, for the first time, the gospel went to sea, the precursor 
of so many voyages. It was an ‘‘ epoch-making moment ”’ 
when that ship dropped down with the tide and put out to sea. 
Salamis was the nearest port on the southeastern coast, and 
there they landed,—Barnabas, no doubt, familiar with all he 
saw ; Saul probably a stranger to it all. Their plan of action 
was that to which Paul adhered in all his after work,—to 
carry the gospel to the Jew first, a proceeding for which the 
manner of worship in the synagogues gave facilities. No 
doubt, many such were seattered through Cyprus, and Barna- 
bas would be well known in most. 

They thus traversed the island from east to west. It is 
noteworthy that only now is John Mark’s name brought in as 
their attendant. He had come with them from Antioch, but 
Luke willnot mention him when he is telling of the sending 
forth of the other two, because Mark was not sent by the 
Spirit, but only chosen by his uncle, and his subsequent de- 
fection did not affect the completeness of their embassy. His 
entirely subordinate place is made obvious by the point at 
which he appears. 

Nothing of moment happened on the tour till Paphos was 
reached. That was the capital, the residence of the procon- 
sul, and the seat of the foul worship of Venus. There the 
first antagonist was met. It is not Sergius Paulus, proconsul 
though he was, who is the central figure of interest to Luke, 
but the sorcerer who was attached to his train. His character 
is drawn in Luke’s description, and in Paul’s fiery exclama- 
tion. Each has three clauses, which fall ‘‘ like the beat of a 
hammer.”’ ‘‘ Sorcerer, false prophet, Jew,’’ makes a climax 
of wickedness. That a Jew should descend to dabble in the 
black art of magic, and play tricks on the credulity of ignorant 
people by his knowledge of some simple secrets of chemistry ; 
that he should pretend to prophetic gifts which in his heart he 
knew to be fraud, and should be recreant to his ancestral 
faith, proved him to deserve the penetrating sentence which 
Paul passed on him. He was a trickster, and knew that he 
was : his inspiration came from an evil source; he had come 
to hate righteousness of every sort. 

Paul was not flinging bitter words at random, or yielding to 
passion, but was laying the black heart bare to the man’s own 
eyes, that, seeing himself as God saw him, might startle him 
into penitence. ‘‘ The corruption of the best is the worst.’’ 
The bitterest enemies of God’s ways are those who have cast 
aside their early faith. A Jew who had stooped to be a jug- 
gler was indeed causing God’s ‘‘name to be blasphemed 
among the Gentiles.’’ 

He and Paul each recognized in the other their most for- 
midable foe. Elymas instinctively felt that the proconsul 
must be kept from listening to the teaching of these two 
fellow-countrymen, and ‘‘ sought to pervert him from the 
faith,’’ therein perverting (the same word is used in both 
cases) ‘‘ the right ways of the Lord ;’’ that is, opposing the 
divine purpose. He was a specimen of a class who attained 
influence in that epoch of unrest when the more cultivated 
and nobler part of Roman society had lost faith in the old 
gods, and were turning wistfully and with widespread expecta- 
tion to the mysterious East for enlightenment. 

So, like a ship which plunges into the storm as soon as it 
clears the pier-head, the missionaries felt the first dash of the 
spray and blast of the wind as soon as they began their work. 
Since this was their first encounter with a foe which they 

would often have to meet, the duel assumes importance, and 
we understand not only the fulness of the narrative, but the 
miracle which assured Paul and Barnabas of Christ’s help, and 
was nieant to diffuse its encouragement along the line of their 
future work, For Elymas it was chastisement, which might 
lead him to cease to pervert the ways of the Lord, and himself 
begin to walk in them. Perhaps, after a season, he did see 
the better sun. 

Saul’s part in the incident is noteworthy. We observe the 
vivid touch, he ‘fastened his eyes on him.’’ There must 
have been something very piercing in the fixed gaze of these 
flashing eyes. But Luke takes pains to prevent our thinking 





that Paul spoke his own insight or was moved by human pas- 
sion, He was ** filled with the Holy Ghost,”’ and, as his organ, 
poured out the scorching words that revealed the cowering 
apostate to himself, and announced the merciful punishment 
that was to fall, We need to be very sure that we are simi- 
larly filled before venturing to imitate the apostle’s tone. 

But the imtroduction of the name of Paul for Saul at this 
precise point is important. The explanation that Paul took 
the name of his first convert is scarcely tenable. Much more 
probable is it that, as a ‘‘ freeborn ’’ Roman citizen, he, like 
so many other such, had the two names, and used them ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which he was placed. Hith- 
erto he had been a Jew among Jews ; now he is among Gen- 
tiles, and ‘‘to them that are without law ’’ he makes himself 
** as without law.’’ 

The assumption of the Gentile name marked the beginning 
of his great work as the apostle of the Gentiles, Probably he 
did not at the moment realize all that it involved, but, as he 
stood in the proconsul’s hall, he felt that the time had come 
for him to take up the position to which he had been desig- 
nated long before by the divine voice. So, probably in 
answer to the proconsul’s question as to his name, he called 
himself no longer Saul, but Paul. He therein shows us how, 
if we would win any class of men, we must identify ourselves 
with them, even as our Lord in his incarnation becomes one 
of the race whom he would redeem. 

3. The shifting of the scene to the mainland presents some 
noteworthy points. It is singular that there is no preaching 
mentioned as having been attempted in Perga, or anywhere 
along the coast, but that the two evangelists seem to have gone 
at once across the great mountain range of Taurus to Antioch 
of Pisidia. 

A striking suggestion is made by Ramsay to the effect that 
the reason was a sudden attack of the malarial fever which is 
endemic in the low-lying coast plains, and for which the 
natural remedy is to get up among the mountains. If so, the 
journey to Antioch of Pisidia may not have been in the pro- 
gram to which John Mark had agreed, and his return to Jeru- 
salem may have been due to this departure from the original 
intention, Be that as it may, he stands for us as a beacon, 
warning against hasty entrance on great undertakings of which 
we have not counted the cost, no less than against cowardly 
flight from work, as soon as it begins to involve more danger 
or discomfort than we had reckoned on. R : 

John Mark was willing to go a-missionarying as long as he 
was in Cyprus, where he was somebody, and much at home by 
his relationship to Barnabas ; but when Perga and the climb 
over Taurus into strange lands came to be called for, his seal 
and courage oozed out at his finger-ends, and he skulked 
back to his mother’s house at Jerusalem. No wonder that 
Paul *‘ thought not good to take with them him who withdrew 
from them.’’ But even such faint hearts as Mark may take 
courage from the fact that he nobly retrieved his youthful 
error, and won back Paul’s confidence, and proved himself 
profitable to him for the ministry. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
More Gentiles Sought 


OD made this promise way back in the year one of his 

dealing with Abraham :\ *‘In thee shall all the families 

of the earth be blessed.’’ He was not afraid of having it put 

on record. All the history of the Pentecostal church, from 

its first preaching to fourteen different peoples up to now, had 
been in fulfilment of that promise. 

Now comes another and larger effort to fulfil it. Note: 
this missionary enterprise was inspired and inaugurated of God, 
He chose Barnabas and Saul. The latter had been converted 
nine years, and so could be trusted. 

The church, after prayer and fasting, confirmed the diyjne 
call, and sent them away. The church must be ever sympa- 
thetic and co-operative., It was never proposed that God 
should do this work aloné. Jesus goes away just as it is be- 
gun. The same responsibility is on the church now. The 
ties of Christian fellowship were strong in Paul and Barnabas, 
but the call of God was stronger. 

The men of the most demonstrated usefulness at home are 
chosen. of God to be sent abroad. 

They were sent to the worst cities, Paphos, etc., and the 
worst men, Elymas, etc. False prophets and miracles must 
be mastered by the true. 

The Spirit that chose these men went with them (v, 9), 
Thus accompanied they could go anywhere, dare any peril, 

There is no grander epic in human language than to go on 
from ‘‘ Perga’’ (v. 13) to the end of chapter 14. The revela- 
tions of lofty character surpass anything outside of sacred 
history. With a few words of enthusiastic appreciation in- 
duce the pupils to read it after school, with more interest than 
they ever read Robinson Crusoe. 


University Park, Colo, 
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Iilustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ARNABAS, and Symeon thatwas called Niger, and Lucius 
of Cyrene, and Manaen the foster-brother of Herod the 
tetrarch, and Saul. "ere appears the widely inclusive charac- 
ter of a true church ; inclusive of race, Niger means ‘‘ Black,’’ 
and the supposition is entirely likely that Symeon was an. 
African convert. Yet he was office-bearer, and in high posi- 
tion. Inclusive, also, this church was, of classes of society. 
Manaen was shining with the culture of a royal court, yet he 
shared office with the man of the dark skin. Beware of 
making your churches clubs merely, welcoming only people of 
a special sort. 

Then, when they had fasted and prayed and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away (v. 3). 1 think there is 
a real rebuke here to merely free-lance workers, —to that kind 
of Christians who have little care for the authority and recog- 
nition of the church, but plunge into any work, anyhow, as 
their fancy leads, and on their own hook. Paul had been 
previously directly called to an apostleship to the Gentiles ; 
and Barnabas had been specially sent by the church at Jeru- 
salem to the church at Antioch; and yet neither of them 
will start on this new endeavor except as the church at An- 
tioch separates them to it and sanctions them in it. There is 
often a kind of wild waywardness in Christian work which this 
example should correct and prevent. 

They proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of the 
Jews (vy. 5}. Among other reasons, because in the syna- 
gogues they could find quickest and largest audience. When 
you are attempting a work for God, do not begin it hap- 
hazard. Begin it in the most propitious way possible in the 
circumstances. 
God, 

But Saul, who is also called Paul (vy. 9). think altogether 
the likeliest supposition as to this change of name is that the 
Apostle had two names,—Saul, his Hebrew name; and Paul, 
his Roman name. And I think he chose henceforth to be 
known as Paul, because, starting now on his special apostle- 
ship to the Gentiles, his Roman name Paul would be far less 
pffensive to Gentiles than his Hebrew name Saul would be. 


Consecrate your best skill and foresight to 


This seems to me a fine instance of the wise and conciliatory 


method of the apostle. He would not excite prejudice against 


“himself, whenever he could legitimately avoid it, because such 


prejudice would hurt and hinder the cause he stood for. I 
think we should steadily attempt to put our feet in the great 
apostle’s footsteps in this matter. Never needlessly excite 
prejudice against yourself. Be willing to sacrifice your taste 
even, In this meaning of a beautiful and sweet adaptation of 
yourself to circumstances, in order that you may the quickest 
win to Jesus Christ, but never in the meaning of a cowardly 
yielding to the wrong,—‘‘ being in Rome, do as the Romans 
do,’’ It is a gracious thing to be willing to be called either 
Saul or Paul for the sake of Christ. 

O full of all guile and all villany, thou son of the devil, 
thou enemy of all righteousness (vy. 10). Here is an instance 
of righteous anger. Righteous anger may be. We are com- 
manded to be angry and sin not. Against unholy thwarting 
of the truth there cught to be holy indignation among Chris- 
tians. And, in some circumstances, this ought to be expressed, 
and with words which have no mincing in them. Evil error 
is not as good as truth. It is a false, slippered, lounging 
liberality that would as soon see the Lord’s ways perverted as 
kept straight. Only, be sure your anger and your smiting 
words are righteous, When they are the expression of your 
own petty and vindictive irritation, they are unrighteous. 

And immediately there fell on him a mist and a darkness 
(vy. 11). Seeking to lead others into spiritual darkness, physi- 
cal darkness smote him. There is retribution in kind. The 
evil you intend toward others is likely to react upon yourself 
in evil similar. 


**Sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, 
On, on, on, on."’ 


Philadelphia. 
AS 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HERE are six events of paramount importance recorded 

in the Acts. As I see them, they are, 1. Pentecost. 

2. The scattering of the truth. 3. The conversion of Saul. 

4. The breaking down of the ‘“‘middle wall of partition. 5. 

The organizing of foreign missionary work. 6. The crossing 

of the gospel from Asia to Europe. Of these we consider to- 

day the fifth, Weare in Antioch to-day. There we find a 

remarkable and most vigorous church. The first thing that 
we note from the lesson is that this was—- 

A Praying Church. Though there was doubtless many a 
call for active work that came to them, they found much time 
for “ministering to the Lord,’ and for fasting and prayer. 
This was the reason why that church in Antioch came to have 
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such vast spiritual power. Had they been a prayerless lot, 1 
do not think that we should ever have heard as much of their 
work, ‘This prayerful spirit of theirs led to the next step, 
which is that of. active work, and we find the church— 

A Working Church. The Holy Spirit took them at their 
werd as they prayed for guidance, and told them to pick out 
their best two men, Saul and Barnabas, and send them off on 
a foreign mission. Had that church been like some modern 
churches, it would have said, ‘‘O Lord, these are our best 
two men, and it is too bad to send them as missionaries. 
Now there are some others who are not so good, as Lucius 
and Simeon. We can better afford to spare them, and so we 
will keep Saul and Barnabas, and send the others.’’ But that 
church at once sent off the best men that they had, and seem to 
have rejoiced that they had the opportunity of self-sacrifice for 
the Master. 

I fear that many of our modern churches are not really 
praying churches. Not that no words of prayer are spoken, 
but that the congregations do not really pray. And where 
there is prayer, we pray to be rid of burdens, and not to have 
burdens sent to be borne. The modern church lacks of the 
spirit of prayer for service. If we had this spirit, I am per- 
suaded that the next experience of the church at Antioch 
would be ours as well. The Holy Spirit would soon guide us 
into the way of active service. It might, however, cost us 
something to follow his directions. But the church would 
gain in spiritual power and usefulness. 

The same things hold true in individual experience. If you 
ure a praying believer, you will be a useful one. It may be 
that at times your prayer will bring to you the opportunity of 
self-sacrifice. But that will only be a blessing to you, for God 
will never ask you to do anything for him for which he will 
not give you adequate reward. 


New York City. 
ASSAY 
The Seniors “Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9g, 1897. 
A leaflet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only ere, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 


the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should enclosed.] 


(Acts 13 : 1-12.) 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Read over Acts 13 : 1-12. Then reread slowly, noting (1) 
the distinction apparently made (v. 1) between prophets and 
teachers (comp. Eph. 4 : 11); (2) the unmistakable command 
to release the two leading men in the church for broader ser- 
vice ; (3) the furtherance (v. 3) of this suggestion by the whole 
church ; (4) the course of the voyage; (5) the scanty details 
regarding the widespread ministry in Cyprus; (6) the way in 
which the sudden emergency called forth Saul’s latent energy 
and capacity for leadership ; (7) his penetrating gaze (v. 9) ; 
(8) his confidence that God would punish the one hindering 
His work. 


II, Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR Discussion, 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Ramsay, 64-88 ; Stifler, 112-116 ; Rice, 170-175 ; Maurice, 
185-196 ; Lumby, 155-160; Taylor, ‘* Paul,’’ 88-103 ; Cony- 
beare and Howson, chapter 5; Farrar, chapter 19; Stalker, 
77-79; Vedder, 81-85; Vaughan, 265-275; Thatcher, 118- 
121. 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. 

1. Zhe Church at Antioch. (1.) What was the difference 
between ‘‘ prophets’’ and ‘teachers’? in such a church ? 
Does Saul come last on the list by design ? [Outline Studies : 
II. Riddle: v. 1.] (2.) Why should this church, rather than 
that at Jerusalem, have received the command to send forth 
Barnabas and Saul? [Outline Studies: III, 1. Geikie: { 5.] 

2. The Divine Impulse. (3.) Does the explicit reference 
to the Holy Spirit as the source make it improbable that Bar- 
nabas and Saul had long been contemplating some such step, 
and were now in some way clearly convinced about it? How 
may we suppose that the will of the Spirit was made manifest ? 
(McLaren: 1, JJ 3-5-] 

3. The Ordination. (4.) Who did the “laying on of 
hands,’’ apparently,—the church or the leaders? (5.) Did 
this act change Barnabas and Saul from prophets or teachers 
inte apostles, or was it a symbolic act of blessing their pro- 
jected work? [Riddle : ws. 2, 3. Hoyt: v. 3.] 

4. John Mark, (6.) How was he related to Barnabas? 
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(Col. 4:10.) His standing among 
13:5.) [McLaren: 3.] 

5. The Evangelization of*Cyprus. {7.) Note the relative 
location of Salamis and Paphos. Does the word ‘‘ whole ” 
indicate a ‘‘ complete tour of the Jewish communities in the 
island”? (Ramsay.) [Outline Studies: III, 2.. Riddle: 
Places; v. 6. Geikie: J 6, 7. McLaren: 2, {J 1, 2. 
Tristram: § 1.] 

6, Saul, otherwise Paul, (8.) How may we explain the 
double name? Why is the name Paul henceforth used by 
Luke ? [Outline Studies: II. Riddle: vs. 9, 13. McLaren: 
2, last §. Hoyt: v. 9.] (9.) Note the great change in the 
relative positions of Paul and’ Barnabas beginning with Paul’s 
bold words. 

7. The Sorcerer. (1t0.) With what motives and in what 
way did the Magian try to counteract Paul’s teaching? [Rid- 
dle: v. 8. Geikie: { 7, 8. McLaren: 2, {§ 4-6.] (11.) 
From the scene that followed, what inference may we make in 
regard to Saul’s consciousness of God’s supporting presence ? 
[McLaren: 2, [{ 7, 8.] 

Ill. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 

What an everlasting glory this little church won by its 
royal unselfishness in giving its two best men to the Lord’s 
work ! 


Christians ? (Acts 12:12; 


The summons of the Holy Spirit came as they were carry- 
ing on their regular worship. 

Although Paul and Barnabas were divinely selected agents, 
they still had no idea (v. 5) of their real mission. It was to 
be gradually revealed to them. 

Paul’s words about Elymas are representative of the ear- 
nestness with which true Christianity must ever wage relent- 
less war upon falsehood and cunning. 


New Haven, Conn. 
ASHE 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ET the scholars, as many as can‘do so, participate in 

reviewing the story of Saul’s previous life,—his witness- 

ing the death of Stephen, his career up to the journey to 

Damascus, his conversion, his blindness, then his preaching 

in the synagogues that Christ is the Son-of God. Where did 

Barnabas and Saul teach and preach for a whole year? What 
was the name first given to the disciples in Antioch ? 

The Church at Antioch.—It was a benevolent and a mis- 
sionary church. There was a severe famine in Judea, and the 
Christians of Antioch collected money and gifts, and sent them 
by Saul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, to be used for the needy. 
The Christians desired to share their blessings with others, 
sending food and comfort for hungry bodies, and the gospel of 
Christ for hungry souls. In the church at Antioch were 
propk ts and teachers besides Barnabas and Saul, who had so 
long taught and preached there. One of these was a good 
man named Simeon ; another, from Cyrene, named Lucius, — 
perhaps one of those who came from Jerusalem when the dis- 
ciples were scattered abroad. While most of them preached 
to the Jews only, the men from Cyprus and Cyrene spoke of 
the Lord Jesus to the Grecians. There was one more in the 
list of prophets and teachers. It was Manaen, who nad been 
brought up with Herod Antipas, the uncle of the one who 
beheaded James. Manaen and Herod had the same nurse ; 
they were playmates, had the same teachers; they grew up 
together. Both are mentioned in the Bible,—one noted for 
wickedness and cruelty, the other named among those who 
served the Lord Jesus, and taught others to believe in him. 
To-day, in alraost every class studying this lesson, are some, 
perhaps from the same home, the same teachers, the same 
Bible, and some of them may grow up to make the world bet- 
ter and happier for their blessed lives, and others grow in 
sin, and cause heart-breaking sorrow and irouble for those who 
have cared for them. Like which of these will you choose 
to be? 

They Ministered to the Lord.—The church at Antioch was 
a praying church. The men called prophets and teachers 
were not the only praying ones ; the Christians met with them 
as they all ministered or served, praying, praising, obeying 
Jesus’ commands, sometimes fasting, or so interested in wer- 
ship and thoughts of work for the Lord Jesus they did not 
have time or feel the need of regular or plentiful food. The 
Christians were united, agreeing upon one thing. They met 
together, and, no doubt, they prayed, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,”’’ 
and were ready to work as well as pray. The Holy Spirit 
showed them the need of sending out teachers and prophets to 
win others to Christ. They did not themselves decide who 
should go, for the Spirit named the men: ‘‘ Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul.’’ Thetwo ministers did not choose them- 
selves, nor what they should do, for the Spirit said, “‘ For the 
work whereunto I have called them.”” There was a farewell 
meeting, to see the faces and hear the parting words of the 
first foreign missionaries, to commend them to the loving, 
guiding care of the Lord. Then they laid their hands upon 
their heads, showing that they sect them apart and sent them 
as their missionaries, to do for them what they could not go 
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‘and do for it’s sake, but that they would help by prayers 
‘and care for their support. Are you helping to do all that 
for some missionaries now ? 

Sent Forth.—Let some scholar trace on map or blackboard 
the journey. The missionaries went first to Seleucia, on the 
coast of the great sea west of Antioch. At Seleucia was a fine 
harbor for ships, and, though the city is in ruins, some solid 
masonry is still there, and a gateway through which Saul and 
Barnabas passed. It was the gateway to their work of mis- 
sions going out imto all the world. They sailed to Salamis, 
where they found Jewish synagogues, and preached. John 
Mark was with them, their attendant and helper._ It will be 
well to chalk an outline of Cyprus, showing how the mission- 
aries went across or through all the island to Paphos, on the 
western shore of Cyprus. At Paphos they found a wise, pru- 
dent governor, who sent for the missionaries, for he _ really 
wanted to hear the word of God. He had an attendant, a 
sort of magician, named Elymas. He feared he would lose 
his place and his influence if the governor beeame a Chris- 
tian, and he tried to keep him from believing. 

The Hand of the Lord.—The Holy Spirit was with the 
preacher. He helped Saul to see the magician’s heart, to 
reprove him sharply and pronounce his punishment for daring 
to interfere with the work of God. Saul told him of the sin in 
his heart, and as a punishment he should be blind for a time. 
Even while Saul suid to him, ‘‘ The hand of the Lord is upon 
thee,’’ a mist came over his eyes, and, as Saul did on the 
way into Damascus, he reached out his hand for some one to 
lead him ijn his blindness. -Elymas thought he could hinder 
the work of the Lord,—how? But when the governor saw 
what was done, he was astonished, and believed. And we may 
hope that many others on the island became Christians. In 
how many ways, in this lesson, do you see “the hand of the 
Lord’’? Notice, too, that from this time (see v. 9) Saul, 
who had been called by his Hebrew name, was called Paul, a 
Roman, or Latin, name; for his work was to be in countries 
where that language was much spoken, for they weré under 
Roman rule. ’ 


Louisville, Ky. 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


UR lesson story opens at Antioch, a place of which the 
children have never heard (for we omitted Lesson 3 in 
faver of the Easter lesson), and ends where Paul and his com- 
pany came to Perga in Pamphylia. Now, if we should an- 
mounce an event as having happened last year in a distant part 
ef our own state, both time and place would seenf to the 
children as remote and unfamiliar as Antioch or Perga in the 
time of Paul. 

If customs and places near at hand are entirely unknown 
to the children, what of teaching ancient history and geography ? 
“When we have a lesson of this kind,”’ says a Rhode Island 
teacher, “I drop it, and choose a Bible lesson more easily 
adapted to little ones.’’ Yes, but-we are not all free to do 
this, and an objection is, that it makes a break in our course, 
so that our last state is worse than our first. At best, our 
primary Bible geography can but give direction and relation 
of places and events; yet it serves to present lessons in more 
concrete form, especially if the children are taught to make 
their own maps. : 

For our lesson to-day a sand-map is best, if all the children 
ean have a turn in handling it. The teacher can model the 
outline of Palestine beforehand, allowing space fer the new 
points included in to-day’s lesson. These the children add 
as they learn about them (of course, under direction). Do 
not give the map first and the lesson afterward. The privi- 
lege of working on the map can be given as a reward for close 
attention to those who answer questions perfectly. Do not 
tell the whole story before giving the map, but relate it in 
sections, with intervals of map-making. For instance, explain 
about the growth of the church at Antioch, the journey of 
Barnabas and Saul from Jerusalem to Antioch ; then remind 
the class that at first Peter and his friends thought that Christ 
died and rose again for their people (race) only.. Review at 
this point, and in this connection, the lesson of the conversion 
of Cornelius, emphasizing Peter’s vision. Have the sand-map 
always in sight, as a spur to action and attention. As soon 
as the children can tell about the growing church at Antioch, 
where to locate the city, how Barnabas and Saul came to help, 
and where they came from, we indicate Antioch and Jerusalem 
on the map, and then go on with the story. 

We keep distinctly marked the outline of Palestine, speak- 
ing of it as “‘ the country where Jesus lived.’’ This to 
distinguish it from the ‘other countries {which, for the sake 
of simplicity, we need not name], where lived people who 
had never heard of Christ.” The disciples must begin to 
spread news of him at once, outside their own country. 

If a sand-map is not convenient, let the children have col- 
ered crayon pencils, and sketch their maps on rough white 
paper, copying from the teacher's blackboard map as far as 
theis previous drill takes them, learning how to add the new 


outline, but omitting all the places except those mentioned in 
to-day’s lesson. The class will enjoy marking the sea with 
blue crayon, and outlining Cyprus in green. 

We may teach of this first missionary meeting by contrast- 
ing it with our own missionary meetings. Our people often 
gather to report what has been done in missien fields, to 
bring money to help on the work, or to greet returned mis- 
sionaries. We do this partly to teach by contrast, but more 
especially to give the impression of a stirring work, which has 
roused people to action from that day to this. 

At this first missionary meeting we explain how they must 
choose their missionaries as Ged had directed. They would 
not eat for many hours, considering it wrong to have their 
thoughts distracted frem the solemn plans and prayers for the 
successful beginning of the great work. This work is still 
unfinished. Who is to go on with it ? 

Possibly the children have seen our missionaries starting for 
their work, making preparations for long journeys in cars and 
ships,.and have heard the prayers offered for their safety. In 
this case, they will imagine the first missionaries proceeding 
on their journey in exactly the same way, and will be inter- 
ested in the account of this first setting forth, where dangers 
by sea and land were almost as great as those they must en- 
counter by opposition. 

Still teaching in sections, and drawing or modeling as we 
review each section, we at last reach Cyprus. This the chil- 
dren have enjoyed making, as the outline is simple. 

We indicate Paphos, after we hear that the people of Cyprus 
were tired of the many false gods they had worshiped and found 
utterly worthless, and gladly welcomed the news brought by 
Saul and Barnabas. So strangely moved were they by the 
promise of that the governor, hearing of their great ex- 
citement, wanted to know about these things. 
Barnabas could tell him—what ? 

We introduce Bar-Jesus as a ‘‘man who pretended to be 
wise enough to teach the governor all that he needed to know, 
who really could do many wonderful tricks of magic.’’ This 
man insisted that the governor should listen only to him. We 
teach of this man’s rebuke and punishment, and that the 
governor, astonished at all that could be done in the name of 
the Lord, believed, and accepted Christ. 

We have presented the lesson in sections, so that the chil- 
dren would not tire from long waiting for the promised map- 
making ; but, before leaving it, we might make ‘the story 
clearer by starting over again with fresh papers and a smooth 
sand-table, and, giving the story as a whole, allow the class 
to sketch the maps as a whole. Close by memorizing the 
Golden Text, and, a short sentence prayer that the day nfay 
come soon when every creature shall know of the Christ. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What was the cause of the original dispersion 

of the disciples? (Acts 8:1.) What city became the 

most important center of work for these scattered Christians ? 

(Acts 11: 19-26.) What fierce persecutor was converted socn 

after Stephen’s death ? (Acts 9: 4-6.) Where did Paul preach 

first? (Acts 9: 22.) What was the course of his life for the 

next few years? (Gal. 1: 15-18; 2 Cor. 11: 32, 33; Acts 
9 : 25-30.) 

2. THE FirsT MISSIONARIES ORDAINED (vs. 1-3).—What 
was the difference between ‘‘ prophets’’ and teachers ’’ ? 
What have we already learned about Barnabas ? (Acts 4: 36, 
37-) Who may this Lucius of Cyrene have been? (Rom. 
16:21; Acts 11: 19, 20.) What wonderful experience may 
have come to Paul at Antioch? (2 Cor. 12: 1-4.) What is a 
missionary ? Why must a true church be a missionary church ? 
How was the missionary spirit aroused at Antioch? What 
sort of men does God want for his missionaries? What ap- 
propriateness in each of the three features of the ordination ? 
(v. 3.) 

3. THe First Missionary JourRNEY (vs. 4, 5).—Where 
was Seleucia ? Salamis? Why did they go to Cyprus? (Acts 
II: 19, 20; 4: 36.) Why did they begin to preach in the 
synagogues? What John was this? (Acts 12: 12, 25; Col. 
4:10.) In what ways could he help? 

4. THe First Missionarirs Orposep (vs. 6-8).—What 
must have been their purpose in ‘‘ going through the island *’ ? 
Where was Paphos? What kinds of trickery were practised 
by Eastern sorcerers? What was the office of ‘*deputy,’’ 
‘*proconsul’’? Why may Christians expect opposition in 
their work ? ‘ 

§- THe First Missionarizs Triumepn (vs. 9-13).—Verse 
9 shows us under what condition alone we may condemn any 
one; what is it? Why must Christians be bold in opposition 
to evil? Why was Paul permitted to perform this miracle ? 
Whai did the blindness that came upon Elymas symbolize ? 
(Matt. 15: 14.) How does the deputy (v. 12) become-an ex- 
ample for us? Where was Pamphylia? Perga? What do 


we know ahout John Mark's departure from them? (Acts 15: 
37-40.) 
For the Superintendent 

1. Who were the first foreign missionaries ? 
church sent them forth? 3. In what island did they preach 
first? 4. Who opposed them? 5. How did God, through 
Paul, punish him? 6. Why should we be courageous and 
confident in all our work for God ? 


a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


2. What 


1, What were the names of the first Christian missionaries ? 
2. In what city was the church that sent them forth? 3. In 
what.island did they do their first preaching? 4, What did 
Elymas seek to do by opposing them? 5. By what means 
did Paul conquer this opposer ? 

Boston, Mass. 

&@ These questions are given al-o in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy.a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy fe - 
Jobn D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ASA 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 


ier on (ronnie AT HOME 
wwen TwEKE UBSTACLES ABROAD 


1 HAVE CALLED THEM. 





SAUL PREPARED FOR SERVICE, 





FIELD. 
OPPOSER. 
GRACE. 
NAME. 
** CERTAINLY I WILL BE WITH THEE?’ 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“Holy Spirit, faithful Guide,”’ 

He leadeth me ; oh, blessed thought."’ 

*' From Greenland's icy mountains." 

‘ Rescue the perishing, care for the dying.” 
** The morning light is breaking.” 

‘We have heard the blessed sound.” 

*‘ Amazing grace ; how sweet the sound.”’ 

‘* Sing them over again to me."’ 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.RS. 
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ay EPARTED unto Se.evcia, AND FROM THENCE THEY 
SAILED TO Cyprv$.’’—Seleucia, though now uttedy 

desolate and without inhabitant, still tells us, in its remains, its 
ancient greatness. It was, as we have already mentioned, 
the port of Antioch, the emporium of the East, a site for this 
Sixteen miles 
from Antioch, at the mouth of Orontes, on a bay, shut in by 
the lofty Mt. Casius to the southward, and protected by the 
range of Mt. Amanus on the north, the situation possesses 
For miles on the north 
side the mountain face is honeycombed with tombg, and 
immediately behind Seleucia itself the vast mausoleunr of the 
The inner 
basin of the harbor, rivaling, in its extent of forty-seven acres, 
our largest modern docks, is still perfect, and only needs the 
clearing out of the deposit of ages to be utilized for modern 
shipping. It is connected by massive stone quays with the 
outer harbor, from which extend two breakwaters, or piers, 
into the sea, on which even now the traveler can make his 
way for some distance, and which preserve the memory of the 
apostolic voyage, still called the wharves of Paul and of Bar- 
nabas. It is said that Cyprus can be seen from hence on a 
clear day. That was not my experience, though I had a fine 
view of the island (the Chittim of the Old Testament), seventy 
miles distant, from the top of Mt. Casius. The port of Sala- 
mis, at the east end of Cyprus, is now, like Seleucia, a de- 
serted ruin, and its harbor silted up, while Famagousta, with 
a harbor more suited to modern system, a harbor four miles to 
the south of it, has taken its place. The journey of Paul and 
Barnabas thence to Paphos, at the western end of the island, 
was a long one of a hundred miles, But there were many 


purpese unrivaled on the whole Syrian coast. 


every element of natural beauty. 


Syrian kings remains, g monument of regal pride. 


























































































































































































towns with a large Hebrew population, for we are told that 
the Cypriote Jews amounted to a quarter of a million. Paphos, 
now Baffa, was the center of the licentious idolatry of Venus, 
and therefore avoided by the Jews. It was the seat of the 
Roman government. It is interesting to note, as illustrating 
“Luke’s accuracy, that he calls Sergius Paulus anthypatos ; 
that is, proconsul (Rev. Ver. rightly). From the time of 
Augustus, the provinces of the Roman empire were divided 
between the emperor and the senate. Under the emperor 
were those where numerous troops were required, and they 
were governed by propretors. The more peaceful provinces, 
under the senate, were ruled by proconsuls. Now for nearly 
eighty years Cyprus had belonged to the emperor, and had 
been ruled by a propretor, but just before Paul’s visit, in the 
reign of Claudius, the emperor had exchanged Cyprus with 
the senate for Dalmatia. An additional confirmation of the 
change is to be found in the proconsular coins of Cyprus. It 
is worthy of note that, while Luke describes Sergius Paulus as 
@ prudent, that is, an intelligent, thoughtful man, Pliny the 
elder three times refers to him as an authority on questions of 
natural philosophy. 
The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


** MANAEN THE FosTerR-BROTHER OF HEROD THE TE- 

TRARCH.’’—What relation, if any, this Manaen bore to a cer- 
tain leader of the Essenes whom Josephus mentions 
Manaem, we do not know, but it is not unlikely that he may 
have been a son. The Essene Manaem had won for himself a 
wide reputation for sanctity and wisdom. When Herod the 
Great was young, this man foretold his future royal dignity, — 
a fact which secured for him and his people in later days the 
gratitude and favor of the king. If he belonged to the sec- 
tion of the Essenes who had not renounced family ties, the 
relationship between his son and the young Antipas might 
come about very naturally. It has long been a custom among 
the Arabs who have settled in towns to find foster-mothers for 
their boys among the wandering tribes, that the hope of their 
houses may thus imbibe the wholesome, healthful influences’ 
of the free, pure life in the open wilderness. Similar motives 
may have induced Herod the Great to choose a foster-mother 
for his son from among the strict-living Essenes. The ‘‘ fos- 
ter-brother ’' (ath birrida‘ah) is almost invariably the object 
of a strong and tender regard. 
_ * WENT DOWN TO SELEuCIA.’’—Seleucia was built on the 
site of an older town, by Seleucus Nicator, who gave to it its 
name. For Antioch, which lay sixteen miles inland on the 
Orontes, this was the natural outlet to the sea; the port was 
to Antioch what the Pirzeus is to Athens to-day. It was a 
position of great strength, and its importance is fully attested 
by the magnificent remains of the ancient harbor. Here, too, 
we find a reminiscence of this missionary visit, the two piers, 
Still standing, bearing the names respectively of Paul and 
Barnabas. The city retained its importance under the Ro- 
mans, and, having refused admission to the Armenian king 
Tigranes, Pompey rewarded its fidelity by constituting it a 
free city. Its history proceeded pari fassu with that of 
Antioch, and its final downfall dates from the Moslem con- 
quest. Selikiyeh, its modern representative, lies desolate 
and in ruins, The main seaport of the district is now Iskan- 
derson, or Alexandretta, about forty miles to the north. 

SALAMIs.—This ancient city lay in a little indenture in the 

#8hore of the bay formed by the rocky horn stretching out to 
the northeast, terminating in Cape Andrea, and the tongue 
reaching southeast to the ‘‘table-shaped’’ promontory of 
Cape Grego. The river Pedizus enters the sea immediately 
south of the old site, and a’ little way from the south bank 
stands the tumble-down village Famagousta. A beautiful and 
fertile plain runs from the shore between the mountains, right 
into the heart of the island. It is reputed the scene of Bar- 
nabas’s martyrdom under Nero, and his traditional tomb lies 
to westward of the old city. The Jewish community was 
large enough at that time to have many synagogues. 


as 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASA 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.7T.D. 


HIS lesson brings the Apostle into contact with a second 
type of the ruling class of the Roman Empire, and one 

who stood as muth higher than the centurion Cornelius in 
rank, as lower in spiritual discipline. The centurion stands 
for Roman contact with the higher ideas of God which pre- 
vailed in Judea. Sergius Paulus represents the class who 
sought in mystery and magic the satisfaction of his hunger for 
the unseen. This class was very large in Rome, and embraced 
a large share of the educated classes. The primitive religion 
of Rome contained great and important truths, whose influ- 
ence upon the Roman character had been ennobling. But 
. these were bound up with many degrading ‘superstitions, 
mostly of Etruscan origin, which became offensive and in- 
credible to the educated class, when they came under the 
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influence of Greek thought. Hence Cicero’s remark that two 
Roman augurs could not look each other in the face without 
laughing. The loss of faith in the city’s gods left a want 
which some supplied with the sad but manly philosophy of the 
Stoics ; others, through adopting the theism of the Hebrew 
people, and some of its religious observances ; while others 
gave up all interest in the unseen, and plunged into epicurean 
enjoyment of either the finer or the coarser type. Still 
an other class sought satisfaction in mystery - mongering, 
adopted from the local religions of some part of the empire. 
In spite of the severities of the senate, the mysteries of the 
Thracian Bacchus and of the Egyptian Isis took root in Rome 
itself, and perpetuated themselves there. Very similar was 
seeking after individual practitioners of magic, who professed 
to have at their command unseen powers, which could defend 
and enrich theif votaries, or give them vengeance over their 
enemies, To this worst of trades some among the Jews 
stooped, not.as having any faith in themselves, but being ready 
to make a profit out of whatever they found to stand well in 
the market of opinion. Hence Paul’s first charge against 
Bar-Jesus that he was full of guile. His seccnd is that he has 
forsworn his name as a Hebrew by alliance with Satan.. His 
third is that he is an enemy of all righteousness, because the 
influence of these mystery-mongers was to confirm men in 
their sins, and to teach them new forms of iniquity, while pre- 
tending to elevate and purify them. 

That Paul got a hearing with the consul, Professor Ramsay 
suggests, was because he appeared in the character of a travel- 
ing teacher of moral science, such as were common in that 
age. These became for a time family chaplains, after a sort, 
to wealthy pagans; or they obtained professorships in the 
great universities, modeled after the Museum of Alexandria or 
the Atheneum of Rome, of which there was one in every 
city. As such, he would be heard with courtesy, and would 
get access to the proconsul, 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


ISSIONARY effort, under Philip, Peter, and the scattered 
disciples, has been pushed with great success. The 
mission church at Antioch has become a power. Within its 
borders are prophets and teachers of conspicuous ability. 
They are busy in Christian labors, but the Holy Ghost speaks 
and calls to a new line of effort. Barnabas and Saul are his 
chosen servants. With fasting, prayer, and laying on of hands, 
the call is met, and they are sent on their mission. Seleucia, 
Salamis, Paphos, Perga, are visited. As they go, they preach 
the word of God, primarily in the synagogues. At Paphos 
they are withstood by the false prophet Elymas, but are sought 
after by the prudent and honored Sergius Paulus. The first is 
denounced for his iniquity, and is smitten with blindness ; the 
other, astonished at the teaching of the Lord, believes, and 
casts his lot with the missionaries. So began the first official 
missionary tour, 


»- 
Added Points 


Strength gathered in a local church must be subservient to 
the calls of God. Dispersion has its uses, as well as concen- 
tration. 

However regretfully the church at Antioch heard God’s call 
for their ablest leaders, they responded nobly. 

Barnabas and Saul were sent by the church (v. 3), and by 
the Holy Ghost (v. 4). In true mission work the missionary, 
the church, and God combine. 

Elymas was ‘‘with’’ Sergius Paulus (v. 7). Wheat and 
tares grow together ; but that which blesses the one blasts the 
other. 

** Onward ’’ was the watchword of these early missionaries. 
God led, they followed, success came. 


A 





The Lutheran Commentary * 


COMMENTARY on the entire New Testament, in 
eleven volumes of uniform size and price, is now 
appearing under the general title, The Lutheran Com- 
mentary. The name, suggested by the publishers (The 


* The Lutheran Commentary : A Plain Exposition “of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament by Scholars of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Edited by Henry Eyster Jacobs. Vol. V: St. 
A. Spaeth, D.D., Professor, of Hermeneutics and New 
Exegesis, Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vol. VIL: Epistles of St. 
chapters I-VI. 


ohn. By 
. “estament 
vo, pp. xiviii, t. 
aul to the Romans and 1 Corinthians, 
By Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., Professor of -Syste- 
matic Theology, Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 8vo, pp. 403. 
Vol. IX: Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians. By E. T. Horn, D.D., Pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Charleston, S. C., and A. G. Voight, D.D., Professor of The- 
ology, Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 8vo, pp. 361. New York: 
The Christian Literature Co. Price, by subscription for the eleven 
volumes, $2 per volume. 
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Christian Literature Co.), indicates the ecclesiastical 
position of the eleven authors, as well as the doctrinal 
tone of the work. Professor Dr. Jacobs of Piiladelphia 
is the general editor, and his reputation for careful 
scholarship combines with the character of the special 
contributors to guarantee the thoroughness of the ex- 
pository labor. According to the announcement of the 
publishers, ‘‘ the work will fill an intermediate position 
between scientific and popular exposition."’ 

Three of the volumes are grouped here for notice, 
though several others have appeared, notably the first 
and second, by the lamented and venerable Professor 
Dr. Schaeffer, on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
While the. contributors have adhered to the general plan 
of the series, each volume has its characteristic featurés, 
to which attention will be called. 

Professor Spaeth, in Annotations on the Gospel of St. 
John, has purposely deviated more than the other con- 
tributors. After devoting more space to the questions 
of ‘‘ Introduction,’’ especially the characteristics of the 
Fourth Gospel, and its relation to the Synoptic narra- 
tives, he expounds the Gospel itself, not ‘‘in a series of 
exegetical annotations from verse to verse,’’ but ‘in 
one continuous argument.’’ This is, of course, a prac- 
ticable method in connection with this Gospel, written, 
as it undoubtedly was, for a specific purpose, and there- 
fore presenting more organic unity than the others. In 
pursuing such a method, the expositor’s style and treat- 
ment take on inevitably the form of lectures ; but the 
lectures are admirable, and the volume preserves its 
designed unity. A clear, well-articulated outline, or 
synopsis, is placed at the close of the work, and will 
prove very helpful to the reader in forming a conception 
of the Gospel as a whole, as well as in apprehending the 
movement of the exposition. 

Professor Spaeth states the theme of the Gospel as 
follows : ‘‘The Incarnate Word (Logos), the absolute 
revelation of God; on the one side the faith that re- 
ceives hirh, and on the other side the unbelief that rejects 
Him.’’ This is virtually a summing up of the Apostle’s 
language in chapter 1 ; 1-18. 

As regards some details open to discussion, the author 
holds that Salome, the mother of John, was not a sister 
of our Lord’s mother; that chapter 5 may or may not 
refer to a passover ; hence that the length of our Lord's 
ministry cannot be certainly determined ; that the blind 
man was healed at Jerusalem immediately after the 
Feast of Tabernacles ; that external and internal evi- 
dence alike oppose the genuineness of chapter 7 : 53 to 
8 : 11; that the supper at Bethany is placed in its cor- 
rect position in this Gospel ; that chapter 21 is supple- 
mentary, and the closing verses are an added attestation. 
The date of the Last Supper is not discussed, as the 
author assumes throughout that this evangelist was aware 
of the general acceptance of the earlier narratives. Asa 
series of expository discourses, designed to show the unity 


‘and purpose of this Gospel, the volume will take high 


rank. 

The general editor, Professor Jacobs, has prepared the 
exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. In the same 
volume he has included part of the exposition on 1 Corin- 
thians (chaps. 1-6). Another volume will expound 
the remaining portion of that epistle, the second epistle, 
and that to the Galatians. The method here employed 
is more exegetical than that of Professor Spaeth, since 
the epistles necessarily demand -such treatment. The 
Introduction is brief, but a choice list of commentaries 
is included, with discriminating notices of each. The 
expository matter is arranged in sections and larger divis- 
ions, corresponding with the outline of the argument. 
As the text of the Revised Version is incorporated 
throughout this commentary, there is an immense gain 
over older works. It is not necessary, at every step, to 
show the minor infelicities and inaccuracies of the Au- 
thorized Version. Professor Jacobs takes the evangelical 
Lutheran view of the Epistle to the Romans, now so well 
fortified by modern exegesis. He does not attempt to add 
to the scientific treatment of the book, but simply, after 
thorough use of the best writers, to state clearly and con- 
cisely the results of the highest scholarship. He has 
succeeded, and, while he inserts apt selections from 
other commentaries, his book is his own. On the great 
doctrinal issues which compel discussion in connection 
with the Epistle to the Romans, he takes Luther's 
ground : he places due emphasis on justification by 
faith, accepts the reference to the sin of Adam in chap- 
ter 5 : 12, and on the hard problem of chapters 9 to 11 








~ quotes the opinions of Luther himself, and 
of the more judicious Lutheran expositors. 

+ Flesh” and ‘‘spirit’’ he rightly distin- | 
guishes, and gives a very discriminating 
statement of views in regard to the ulti-. 
mate conversion of the Jews (chap. II : 
26,27). As an Excursus, Luther’ s Intro- 
duction to the epistle (A.D. 1522) is ap-| 
pended, and thus greatly enriches the | 
volume. For, whileCalvin was the greatest | 
exegete among the Reformers, Luther 
excelled him in expository method. The) 
man was so broadly in contact with, 
fellow-men that he could lay to their hearts 
most filly the precious truth of the Word 
of God. 

The Exposition of 1 Corinthians is 
not completed, but the matter shows the 
same careful and discriminating method 
as the earlier and larger portion of the 
volumes. 

Five epistles are grouped in Volume 1X 
ofthe Lutheran Commentary. Ephesians 
is annotated by Professor Voigt, and 
Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians, by Dr. Horn. The same general 
method is pursued as in Volume VII, but 
the chapter and verse divisions of the 
English Bible are more closely followed. 
Professor Jacobs incorporates the text of 
the Revised Version, usually in para- 
graphs. Drs. Voight and Horn generally 
use it verse by verse, marking the begin- 
ning of a new chapter also. The Intro- 
ductions are proportionally fuller, but the 
exposition is characterized by the same 
clearness and terseness. The authorities 
referred to are the best, and include 
commentators from the earlier centuries 
down to the last decade of years. Without 
entering into a notice of details, it may 
be said that all parts of the volume show 
painstaking: scholarship, and present the 
results of such labor in a satisfactory way, 
adapted for popular instruction. The dif- 
cult passages are judiciously handled, the 
critical and exegetical judgments are ac- 
curate, the style readable and 
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clear. | 


| 
While the influence of Luther’ s comments 


is not so marked as in the case of the ex- 
position of Romans, the influence of 
Luther is sufficiently apparent throughout 
to justify the: title applied te the entire 
series. The volumes are well printed in 
good-sized type, and do credit t6 the pub- 
lishers’ taste. 


a. 


The Natives of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo: Based chiefly on the MSS. of the 
late Huge Brook Low, Sarawak Government 
Service. By Henry Ling Roth. With a 
Preface by Andrew Lang. (2 vols. 4to, 
illustrated, pp. xxxii, 464 ; 1v,302, ccxl. New 
York: Truslove & Comba. §r5.) 


Forty years ago, Rajah Brooke of Sara- 
wak was a familiar and picturesque figure 
in the Far East. 
quired over Northern Borneo made that 
the most interesting island of Polynesia, 
and gave especial advantages for the study 
of an interesting people. Brook Low, 
a native of New Guinea, and a resident 
of Borneo, took advantage of his position 
to make extensive researches to ascertain 
the usages and ideas of the North-Bor- 
neans. His papers, which suffered from 
damp and insects, have been made by 
Ling Roth the basis of an encyclopedic 
account of the nineteen tribes which 
live under English rule, especially of the 
Dyaks, whose name has been erroneously 
given to the whole group. Very much is 
taken from reports” and articles by Eng- 
lish missionaries, especially those of 
Archdeacon Perham, who collected and 
translated many of their popular songs. 
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For a nerve tonic, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. H. M. Harlow, Augusta, 
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Oxford University Press, 4 


Henry Frowpe, 


A “oe n 
Branch 


or and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


DAINTY PHOTOS. | 


Send us your cabinet photo. with 25 cent money order 
and two-cent — = return postage, and we will 
return it with one dozen dainty photos. made from it. 
Sample for stamp. G. Pancoast Smith, Burlington, NJ. 


Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly | 


for Primary Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents.a year 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 











Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibies contain new Bible writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 liltistrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the | 
students of the Bible. are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’ 
York Obserder. 

‘“Of all the aids for the popular wnty of the Bible, which 
ibles, THIS 1s 
— The Independent. 


For sade by all booksellers. Send for 
new iUlustrated descriptive list. 


*—New | 


EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST. 


| Peowa., Pa., 


334 ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF 


* The Travelers 


Insurance Company 


Having 
a Standard 





Of Hartford, Conn. 
Chartered 1863. 


James G. Batterson, Pres’t 
January 1, 1897 


Paid-Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
ST ik 6 6 GN: ask be kw ree $20,896 684.63 
DERE EID foie. 5%, 6 owe se be 17,920,260.27 


STATISTICS TO DATE 


Lire DePARTMENT 

Number of life policies written 

insurance in force ........-. 
New Life Insurance written in 1896 


s. bnenele 99,479 
$88,243,267.00 
$11,941,012 00 
Insurance issued under the Annuity Plan is entered 
at the commuted value thereof as required by law. 
Returned to policy-holders in 1896 . + § 1,228,077.90 
Returned to policy-holders since 1864. « IX,9%4, 705.18 


Accipent DepaARTMENT. 


Number accident policies written, . 2,338,186 
Number accident claims ue = pe oon 9} 
Whole number accident 

Returned to policy- holders i in i 23 
Returned to policy-holders since 186 og ‘$y 
Returned to policy-holders in 1896, . 2,602, he 
Returned to policy-holders since 1864, - 3%,742,954.31 


4GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary 
E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
WARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D Surgeon and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 
Philadelphia Office :. 


S. BE. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut S Sts. 


AMERICAN 
nef ire Insurance om 


. 306 and 310 Walnut Street 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES 


VOICES OF TI THE WOODS 


A new service by W. L. Mason. Bright new music 
and many novel features. 5 cents each, postpaid ; $4.00 


a hundred, not prepaid. 
NEW # LIST RY SUNDAY- SENOOL 
BOOKS just ready. 
bey a 


Y eon, the ng <, i pu 
lishers. We supply 

liberal discount,—list sent free, also new ee st of SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL CARDS. ‘New imported designs, 
to cents to 30 pack, discounts to Sunday- 


JOHN 
ED 














cents 


school ‘teachers. Clot Sbaand books at 20 cents, 30 |- 
cents, ao a volume, all approved and guaranteed 
brary 


Geodenough & Wogiom Co., | New York 
SA CRED SONGS No. 1 


ira D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, 
a Geo. - Stebbins... 

This nally fine collection is 
used b “Mr nd and Mr. Sankey 
in all their meetin Mr. Moody says 
it is the best book he ever used. 


SACRED SONGS, No. 1 
has won its way into popular ae 


rapidly than any song-book ever 
Over copies solid 





100, = boards ; add 5 cents 
, it ordered b y mail. Geta copy 
and try it. 

If your bookseller cannot furnish it, send to publishers. 








THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. gth St., N.Y. 


Livinc HYMNS 


Compiled by Hon. John Wanamaker and 
John R. Sweney of the well-known Bethany 
school. Price: $4.80 per doz. ; sample copy, 
mailed, 50 cts.; words, 15 cts.; for cornet, $1. 

HOO CHicaco, 
| 7024 Arch St. J. RA D 


Se, we we SaN g40 W. Madison St. 


CHILDREN’S DAY VOICES 


No, 29. By Erase H. bags al evotnoct other 
» Chil- 


dren’ 8 Day, Consider the ai ay rice: 5 cents 
each ; $4.00 per 100 copies. Samples of any three 
exercises sent for tex cents. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
The latest and best book 


UPLIFTING SONGS i latest and best book 


vivals, and Sabbath-scheols. aut ROH COMPANY, 





men es free. THE JOHN 
Cisclasati_New Y ore Chicago. 





Edited by J. R. Miller, D.D. 


dations from those wh 


A Graded 
Senior, 


Intermediate, 


™ Westminster Series 


of lesson heips and illustrated papers receives the highest commen- 


o use them. 


Series of Quarterlies 
and Junior 


Lesson Cards 


with a beautiful colored 
in the year, for the very 


icture, and the lesson for every Sunday 
ittle folks. 


Four Weekly IMustrated Papers 


Forward, 


J Schools about to open for the 
should examine this exeellent series. 





A number of the customs, as Mr. Lang, | 


in the Preface, points out, recall those of 
(Continued on page 254) 


plication to 


Visitor, Star, Sunbeam 


ering, and summer months 
ample set, free, upon ap- 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt. 


Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5334 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work 





(Stock.) Life and Accident Imsurance | 


in Sunday-school work is just 
| as essential as in every other 
work, Teachers and officers 
alike have need of knowing 
when their special work is 
well done, and how to get it 
done well. The conscientious 
worker steadily proposes to 
find out how to know a well- 
done thing when he sees it, 
and how to do it well if it is 
the thing for him to do. 
Weights and measures are as 
necessary in a Sunday-school 
as in a cross-roads store. A 
superintendent weighs his 
teachers and measures them. 
What is each one best good 
for ?—teaching boys or girls, 
little or big ; visiting the needy, 
collecting funds ; giving level- 
headed advice to the superin- 
tendent, or training an unruly 
class. The superintendent 
weighs and measures, and uses 
his forces as indicated by his 
tests. He studies the school 
needs, getting his standards 
on firmer and higher footing. 

And the teacher’s standards 
take shape in much the same 
way,—proving this method 
weak, that strong; getting a 
glimpse of precious possibili- 
ties in a young life, to be 
splendidly realized if nurtured 
wisely, learning new lessons 
of devotedness and patience 
and watchful care. .Such a 
teacher is never ready made, 
but is ever made ready. 

Every one is more or less 
shutin. All need the incom- 
ing of the outer world, the 
sense of largeness that stirs us 
to ambitions worthy of our 
calling. Those who are not 
afraid to reach beyond the 
neighborhood experience find, 
after all, that the wide world 
of Sunday-school work is made 
one familiar neighborhood by 
such a paper as The Sunday 
School Times. The paper tells 
the attained standards of 
workers in all sorts of good 
Sunday-schools. It tells the 
tested wise way, and how to 
follow it in the varied paths 
of the Sunday-school field. 

Consider whether those in 
your school who study this 
paper have become the de- 
voted, efficient teachers with 
high standards and wise 
methods. And, if so, there 
is the same opportunity for 
every teacher. 

We will gladly send a free 
specimen copy to any one 
whom you would like to in- 
terest in the paper. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 






























































































































































































Che Sunday School Times 


‘Philadelphia, April 17, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office'at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 








Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates inglude postage : 


One Copy, one year 1.50 
One Geer tive aint, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
at. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


vance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
following yearly club rates: 

or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
vidual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies in @ package to one address, 


cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
to only, and no names can be written or printéd on 


separate papers. 


rs fora club may be ordered sent partly to 


ual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in _—e 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
rs for a club should all go to one post-office, 
in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

t their mail matter from one t-office, and 
m the same school get theirs from another, the 
be sent accordingly. This applies to package 

at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
may be divided into smaller packages of five 

copies each, if desired. 

" One free co y, additional, will be 
for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
ter. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
.Share.of the yearly club rate. 
s that are open during only a portion of the 
, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the pepers may be required. 
ge of Address. ubscribers to whom the 
hg is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
9 & separate address at the rate of one cent 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
it has over six months to run. en it 
months or less to run, the cost to chong 
Cents to the eud of the subscription,» If a "7 
subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
» at the rate of three cents per week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
rson will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
b he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
od subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
early. 
copies of any one issue of the r to enable 
t Vang ofa school to examine it, Pil be sent free, 


upon application. 





POREION COUNTRIES 


Thé Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and i i 





for one or more copies, ne 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred by 


‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster : 


S half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. oO. Box 1550. 


= 





















Every ingredient in 
Hires Rootbeer is health 
giving. The blood is} 
fimproved, the nerves 
soothed, the stomach 
benefited by this delicious 


beverage. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer | 
Quenches the thirst, tickles | 
the palate ; full ofsnap, sparkle | 
and effervescence. A temper- 


ance drink for everybody. 
Made only by The Charles R. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


A pactage makes Oro gallons, 





























has but | 
is twenty- | 


Do you know what an 
“emulsion is?” It is when 
each drop of the oil is broken 
up into minute drops, so small 
you can hardly see them with 
the microscope: so minute 
that they pass at once through 
the tissues into the circula- 
tion. Scott’s Emulsion does 
not disturb digestion, is not 
unpleasant to take, and does 
not fail to do its work be- 
cause digestion can deal with 
it at once. You may be able 
to disguise the taste of raw 
oil and get it past the palate. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


lf the teeth attacked by 
tartar have fost their 
enamel, it is too late to 
save them; but if not, 
use SOZODONT at once, 
the fiquid daily, the pow- 
der twice a week. Both 
in one package. Druggists. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Propvie‘ors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
Soap for the postage, three cents. 

















You'can’t cheat your stomach 


. fe ~& BOWN 
with it. — yt York. 


Takes the Corn 


anf i 
eaves no soren a y+ Sqive s 


harmless, bnt it cures. 
At your druggist’s or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., 395 Cherry St., Phila. 
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nr WRHRITMAN’S Pure, wholesome, 
GE INSTANTANEOUS 3", Siny,**° 
CHOCOLATE NO BOILING 


ENE 








Row, London, E. . a receive yearly | 
u 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
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TAS 


RARE 


neVERSIBL 


a 
COLLARS andCUFFS, 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for a5 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar On ,81 Franklin St, NewYork 


LIN 














PROPHETS 
OF FASHION 


Predict for LINEN GRASS LAWN 
an ae reign of popu- 
larity during the coming summer. 
A unique combination of comfort, 
beauty and style, that’s going to 
make more than one woman a 
leader of fashion. 


If not to be had at the we'll send 


dealer’s, 
you samples free, and tell you where to get it. 
MOUNT VERNGN MILLS, Philadciphia. 








SKIRT 


reat er for Agents 
8S. J. & W. 0. SIMMONS, Boston, Mass. 





Pe mh dea 
LS AY UnBEL 
THE GENUIN 
Ss 
) HARTSHORN} 
LL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 


Largest importers and dealers in Dry G s, 
ete tn the United States. Send for samples 





Millinery, | 
and prices. | 





—~ 


| Applican 
ae ig at once if Aer wish 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL $ 


Wo 


‘ Sanitas ” 


Disinfecting Fluid has de- 
stroyed the microbes of 
Scarlet Fever in 2%gninutes, 
Typhoid Fever 5% 
Diphtheria 44 =O 
Consumption 5 ste 
Asiatic Cholera 6 +e 


Teste made by Dr. A. B. Grigiths, F.R.S., F.C.8. 
** How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book givin 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 








Educational 
Divinity School 
Harvard University 


An UU, A. 7 
School of Theology 


The school has twelve instructors connected with 
several different denominations. 

Only college graduates eligibk for the degree of B. D. 

Elective courses cover seventy-nine hours a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 

Special opportunities are offered for post-graduate 








study. 

Of the 58 graduates and resident graduates of the last 
three years, 4 are still in the school, 2 are protessors, 2 are 
preackin in Baptist churches, 2 in churches of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ,s5 in Methodist, 13 in Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in Unitarian churches. 


Tuition fee, $150 per year 


For further information address, Ropzrt S. Morison, | 


Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 





‘¢Do not Stammer’”’ 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Phila., Pa., Dr. Horatio 
C. Wood and Dr. Harrison Allen of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, send 
for stammering and stuttering to the Philadel- 

hia Institute. Can refer to John D. Wattles & 

o., publishers of The Sunday School Times. 





tients to be treated 























Send for 60 page book to 1033 Spring Garden 
St., Phila., Pa. Epwin S. Jounston, Principal 
and Founder. Establishe 1884. 
meonemca TO Lenny gel 
PROFESSIONAL ME! 
maine Sets YOUNG MEN 


Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 


Civil Engineering 
Mining & Prospecting 
Engitsh Branches 
Bex 8358, Seranten, Pa. 





for Government Positions _ fk 
to be sure of situations. 
ERVICE SCHOOL, 
31x East Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 


be =a. gtammerers 


ten. Rich 


EUROPE cancies In select and small party per- 


sonally conducted by Prof. Camirte THuRWANGER, 
now forming. 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
Ee eke 





and poor welcome. 





Annvat Summer Tovrs. 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


HAs No EQuAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 
“INFANT HEALTH" Sent FREE. at ey 





» INSTITUTE and Train 
4l mont St., Bos 


Few va- 


Vol. 39, No. 16 


(Continued from page 253) 
our American Indians, who seem to have 
marked affinities with the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian race. 


. 


The Land of the Castanet: Spanish Sketches. 
By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. (16mo, pp. vii, 
255. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co, 
$1.25. ) ; 

Mr. Chatfield - Taylor's chapters on 
Spanish people, customs, government, and 
religion are readable, varied, and intelli- 
gent, and his comments and conclusions 
are, in their modest way, discreet and 
illuminating, especially at the present 
time, when Spain is so largely, but not 
very clearly, in the American eye. There 
is justice in Mr, Chatfield-Taylor’s tem- 
perate plea that we should know those 
whom we judge. Many interesting quo- 
tations might be made from his pages, but 
it is fairer to send readers to the book 
itself. 


YS 
Literary Notes and News 
In the LZvangelische 


A Biblical Scholar’s 


Semi-Centenniat ~/@¢e7, a small quar- 


terly published in Jeru- 
salem by Pastor Béttcher in the interests 
of the Protestant Church in Bethlehem, 
| appears an interesting report of the cele- 
| bration that took place in Jerusalem on 
ithe occasion of “the fiftieth anniversary 
of Architect Conrad Schick's coming to 
Palestine. Schick is perhaps the leading 
living authority on the topography and 
topographical history of the sacred city. 
His contributions to the Reports of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund and 
to the Journal of the German Palestine 
Society, as also his separate volumes, are 
storehouses of biblical lore. It is in the 
nature of a surprise that Schick originally 
went to Jerusalem not as an investigator, 
but as a lay missionary, sent out, together 
| with two others, by the famous Basel 
Society. It has been the policy of this 








— |*society to send out artisans as well as mis- 


sionaries, and in this way it happened 
that Architect Schick just half a century 
ago was sent to Jerusalem. No man has 
done more for the historical study of Je- 
rusalem than Schick, and it was he 
| chiefly who planned the fine buildings 
that have recently been erected in and 
around the city. On the occasion of his 
semi-centennial the savant received the 
congratulations, not only of the Protestant 
mission societies laboring in Palestine, 
| but also of the British and German Pales- 
| tine associations, and even of the Jewish 
| Hospital Society in Jerusalem. Although 
| a layman, he was created Doctor of Di- 
| vinity, Aonoris causa, by the University 
| of Tiibingen. 
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Periodical The sad sufferings of 

for the Christian the Armenian Chris- 
Orient tians have awakened in 

many circles the desire for a journal de- 
voted especially to the remnants and 
remains of the once so powerful Chris- 
tianity of the East. In fact,/it is rather 
surprising that such a periodical has not 
been published, the only journal. that 
even in part covers this field, the Byzan- 
tinische Monatscrift, being strictly tech- 
nical, and devoted chiefly to the orthodox 
church, This desideratum is now being 
supplied by a new literary venture, pub- 
lished monthly by the Academic Publish- 
ing House of W. Faber & Co., in Berlin, 
at the rate of six marks per annum. The 
title is Der Christliche Orient, and the 
magazine is edited by Dr. Johannes Lep- 

















ans in the Fatherland. The ‘first saa 
has appeared, containing articleson ‘‘ The 
Syrian Christians in Persia and Eastern 
Turkey,’’ ‘‘ The Beginnings of the Protes- 
tant Congregations in Armenia,’’ ‘‘ The 
Massacre in Arabkir,’’ described in letters 
from eye-witnesses, ‘‘ Reports of the 
German Society for the Protestant Ar- 
menians from the Year 1863,"’ ‘‘ Reports 
of Societies for Relief of Armenians,’’ 
«Recent Events in the Christian Orient,”’ 








«Recent Literature.’’ The plan of the! 
magazine includes reports of all impor- 
tant events in the Christian East, espe- 
cially the ups and downs of Christian | 
missions in Turkey and Persia. Special | 
attention will be paid to the old Christian 
communities scattered throughout the, 
East, the Armenians, the Syrians, the 
Jacobites, the Chaldeans, the Copts, 
the Abyssinians, as also those sects among 
the Muhammadans who incline toward 
Christianity, notably the Babis. Then, 
too, the relation of Islam to Christianity 
will receive special attention. 


Bes 


Convention Calendar. 1897 


‘Texas, at Weatherford. .... . . April 20-22 
Minnesota, at Rochester . . April 20-22! 
Delaware, at Wilmington... . . April 22, 23 
Washington, at Seattle . .. .. . April 23, 24 
Louisiana, at Monroe ..... . . April 2729 
Kansas, at Newton . May 11-13 
Mississippi, at‘Yazoo City . May ri-13 
Illinois, at Belleville .. . . May 11-13 
South Carolina, at Sumter (aclesed) . May 18-20 
North Dakota, at Fargo. ..... May 25-27 
Montana, at Butte. ........ June— 
New York, at Elmira... .. . . .-. June — 
Ohio, at Toledo he Pera June 8-10 
Indiana, at Wimona Park. .. .. . ume 45-17 
lowa, at Storm Lake. ...... . June 15-17 
Kentucky, at Harrodsburg . . . . . Jume 22-24 
Oregon, at——— . . June 28-2 


Summer School of Primasy Methods, 

Asbury Park, N. J. . July 5-10 
Colorado, at Fort Collins . August 24-26 
North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 


Missouri, at St Louis. .. .. . August 24-26 

South Carolina, atCamden. . . . August 25-27 

Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . . October 12-14 
British North America 

Ontario, at Hamilton... ... . October 27-29 

New Brunswick, at St John. . . October 19-21 


C3 
A Bible Normal College 


— work of training young men as lay 

helpers in the church has rapidly 
developed a special field for salaried as- 
sistants to pastors and for Sunday-school 
superintendents. An institution that has 


had much to do in bringing this about is 
Christian Workers of | 


the School for 
Springfield, Massachusetts. At a recent 


meeting of the corporation and trustees of | 


this school it was decided to change the 


name to one more in conformity with the | 
work done in it, and Bible Normal Col. | 


lege is the name decided on. 


with that of the theological seminaries. 
In carry ing out the a Sat above indi- 














-|| cated, the managers have ‘‘ thought best 
to drop the physical department and to 
intensify the work of the remaining de- 
partments,'’ the Sunday-school and mis- 
sionary. George E. Dawson, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, who'studied 
in Leipsic, and became a teacher in the 
former university, has been engaged for a 
new department of psychology, pedagogy, 
and sociology. Mr. Dawson will take the 









eas of Ph.D, at Clark University in) 
June, and begin his new work in Septem-| 


ber. 


The imstitution has been opened for) 


twelve years, and the officers are the Rev. 
David Allen Reed, president; the Rev. 
Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut and the Rev. Har- 
lan P. Beach, vice-presidents ; Edward P. 
Chapin, treasurer ; and Joseph L. Dixon, 
secretary. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


1897 Models, 


Model 42, 26-inch wheels 


Patterns 7 
Patterns H 


10 


5 per cent Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard 
of the World, have no equal, $100 


1896 COLUMBIAS 


Models 40, 41, and 44, known everywhere, ant have no 
superior except the 1897 Columbias - ; 


ao 


HARTFORD BICYCLES 


and 8 reduced from $75 to $60 

6 “6 
60 

Equal to any bicycles made except Columbias. 

We ask experts to examine them piece by piece. 


Other Hartfords, $50, $45, $40 
SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT BARGAINS 
Columbia catalog free from. any Columbia dealer ; by mail from us for. ome two-cent stamp. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


55 
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Last year's Waverleys gave universal satis- 

‘were equal to any wheel, better 
continue their manufacture. 
The price of this e—tried and true—has 
been reduced to as we can make them 
without buying new machinery. 


Catalogue Free 


than most. 








indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, ind. 

















way 


some 





FRE 


L also cards showing 


National Lead Co., 





the watch valuable, 
worthless. The 


THE MOVEMENT — 
is the life of a watch. 


“ RIVERSIDE” 
“ROYAL” Waitham movement in 


HERE is a right way to paint 
and a wrong way. The right 
is to have the best 

; Pure White Lead (see list of gen- 

wine brands) and Linseed Oi]— 

applied by a practical painter. The 
wrong way is to get some mixture 
about which 
and apply it yourself or have 
inexperienced, 


ble person do it. 

png a pe —— s Pure White Lead ene Col- 
on Ss Bo me not  - card 
pictures of twelve houses of ai 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


I Broadway, New York. 


paint — 


you know nothing 
irresponsi- 


nem Pamphiet giving 
—~ colors:free ; 
erent designs painted in 








Its accuracy makes 
its inaccuracy 
or 


any kind of case is as accurate a watch 


as it is possible to buy. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 





Morse Bres. Props.Canton.Mass, USA. 


4 SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





| Church Plans. S.D.Price Ball & Co. Station F,Phiia., Pa. 
































PEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EF 


FOR 
BEAUTY as ECONOMY 
H. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS. 


_ LIQUID PAINTS 
THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSE S 
s@- FREE BY MAIL tear 


Illustrated designs of Cottages 
with samples of 56 colors 


aeae FREE BY MAIL -@s 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 


87 MARDEN LANE, NEW YORK 








WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 


Samples sent on reecipt. of 








— = best ‘famp - chimney 
word in the world is “ Mac- 


beth,” whether English or a 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that. js 
made for your lamp, -“ pearl 
top ‘or “pearl glass.” Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth €o 


Be cesar wath Pa 












ps iS ‘Church Furnishings 
a ores omc LIGHT | 


dimensions 
estimate free. 1, P. Frink, sst Pearl St., New York. 


















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Artistic Originality 


es iil 2B HE correct construction of a costume accord- 


ing to one's own ideas can best be accom- 
plished at home by one’s self. "The most con- 


venient stitching mechanism for the purpose is the 
Singer Automatic, making the single-thread chain- 
stitch. Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and 








the excellence of its work, specially commend its 
use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 
her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other 
SOLD ONLY BY ‘‘ automatic '’ sewing-machines, the Sileat Singer 
has many points of preference that can easily be 


j demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- 
naer struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is 

as Manuf’ g more easily threaded, and its parts are better 
HE THAT WORKS protected from dust. * The broad treadle better ADMIRATION 
without tools is twice tired.” Company Promotes the Health and Comfort for the incomparable Ferris Waist fille the hearts 


BaPoLio fe the h °, W is a comfort in childh a luxurious @ janct to 
ouse-wife s best friend. ith tl Ad 


dress d old. 
of the operator, because it is lower and the position 7 oP cemegy tremens 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of corns of the feet can be changed at will. These points 9 Good Sense 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish EVERY CITY ? Pe ERRIS 


IN THE WORLD are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- ar Sores tipnciad 
and try to clean house without Sapo, Quick cate health or unaccustomed tc continuous use of ste oli sises and styles. Ghost onli extea long 
work can be done with Sarotio. Common soap a sewing machine. a ALE in pn hE od a 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. For Sale by All Retail 


ers. 
Bein fashion and use Saroxso, No. 37, 


Z 2 $ If your dealer docs not carry WALL Samples 
Bevis bee cee gl senor gn Light on the Story of Jonah PA PER Free... 












































our Assorted St Py ag bs , contain- 
> ee amnapaaRE . ing 36 shoots (20 two ‘ilice) and By H. Clay Trumbull Ww. wall 
en 8 th match—every st n use ‘ood society. ‘ . P i ‘ ] i th 
sample book we still continue to sen for 4 cents (40 The story of Jonah, or anything tending toward an explanation of it, has a claim upon any ye “ELI the Dhow, ona ie ‘stock “of 
tage), Lae with this box £ aang, the easier to the attention of every Bible-reader, Dr. Trumbull treats the subject in the light of recent beautiful designs will surpass any others of this season's 
Dies, pote aad poner, _ Ppec mens G Seoscgrams, Assyriological research, and brings to bear upon it many interesting and instructive facts i eer, ae Ay Bay oy Ee thas o ott, _—- 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 49 Franklin St., Boston worthy of the consideration of all readers of the Bible. then meet your.wants more readily. Our samples and 
ay ey sg pages (sir inches), with illwstration, Price, 90 cents Cstad dente uk te in ‘showing ak aaa tee 
Al I PAPER Sond 6 cts. ter v00 hee ‘or sale booksellers, or mailed, postbaid, by the publishers. from x0 to 30. per cent, quite a gain when you have a 
eh a tee —— 7 ie wil Say JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. tes cage a ANTHONY MILLS 
Thoe. J, tiyers, 1206 Market St., Phila, Pa g10 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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’ e°4 Necessity in Every Home. 


; 


MUSIC THAT SOOTHES, CHEERS, ELEVATES AND INSPIRES! 


ee aap ia kia at at at ad An | 
| | eeararararrmy  Y, ww ols vA. 
For a limited period only we make the fottowing special offers on two of our very /a/est and best instranrents th 109 


SPECIAL OFFER ““Snttis'so ie in 
io weno, » Fhe Silver Chime. on 


FULL SIZE—FIVE OCTAVES—DOUBLE REED ACTION—122 REEDS—10 STOPS—15 COMBINATIONS. , y M4 
While this Photo-Engraving is an exact picture of one of the handsomest Cabinet Reed 
Organs ever invented by us, the instrument is Sar better even than this looks. ALMOST INCREDIBLE, 
The ** S/LVER CHIME" is the result of our efforts to bring a really first-class instru- BUT IT’S A FACT: 
ment within the reach of all our friends. We expect to sell 7wo 7howsand during the run of 


this special offer, and are building them to meet the rush that is sure to come—for of a// our 
bargains this is the best, For a limited period only we offer this beautiful instrument for the 
 Aouterd sum of $35.00 ( Thirty-five dollars), provided you send us all cash with your a 


Wo agent or dealer could possibly sell you such. an organ for twice as much money, 
Remember, also, that we are the on/y firm of actual makers of pianos and organs who sell | BUYS THIS ORCAN, 
exclusively to the public at first cost, and that it is practically impossibl> for you to buy upon CASH WITH ORDER. 
the terms and prices we sell at from ANY OTHER FIRM ON EARTH. We will 
consider any special offer you may make us, if you prefer to purchase it on the instalment plan. A detailed description of this 
beautiful organ will be sent on application. 

















Better send CASH WITH YOUR ORDER. Your pocket is richer 

a S as you get the benefit of a handsome cash discount, and as for taking 

any risk in sending money in advance, you know our motto is to all: 

**NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY.” our money and the forward 

- freight charges will be immediately refunded if the instrument sent 

you is not entirely satisfactory and as represented, 

: AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL IN YOUR OWN 
% 1) HOME. You take NO RISK: we have PLANT 
} Tih ahg pee beoee ; and PROPERTY, and HARD CASH, tothe extent 

VEDA CAAA abis THE th? ‘ { of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS to back up 








our contracts, 


NOTE.—We can supply this organ in low top ease, 
elegantly finished both front and back, suitable for 
church, school or lodge at the same price. 


SPECIAL OFFER, of tho most desirable of our : 
UPRIGHT OABINET GRAND PIANOS, Style “A.” = == 


HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. “2x 
, ° for 25 years. 
This beautiful Upright Cabinet Grand Piano, Style A, Household Fairy, the retail 
a value of which is $400 (four hundred dollars) for only $155 (one hundred and fifty five 


sop a the actual a to py teaty -_ only our own small oe added. x ith 
the piano we present, free, a handsome silk scarf, a solid-wood circular-seated adjust- 
CASH WITH ORDER. able piano stool, and our celebrated piano instructor. The whole outfit for $155.00. 

, . If a cash down payment is not possible we will sell this Piano upon any, terms to suit 
the convenience of Our patrons. This beautiful Piano has every latest improvement, including Practice Clavier. Is unsur- 
passed in“Touch, Tone and Finish. Exquisite in Appearance. 

Dimensions.—Height, 52 inches; Width 62 inches; Depth, 28 inches: Weight, boxed, 906 Is. Warranted for 25 years. 


A REMARKABLE PROPOSITION.—At your boushe fs ae Tae A who see — announcement have 
ught from us or have a Piano or an Organ and are not desi- 

padeesh sre cil, a Zou Atrotusely free of Charge our] | toate purchasing meghs ar presente techn teak tne fot 
Siar @ full and correct description of every Piano and pan yt special offer—We w Lpay ® 4 
we make, and we will ship you on 30 days’ trial in cash bonus on every sale of a Piano or Organ made from pb: 

pai oy) own home any Piano or Organ you may select from able purchasers sent tous. You may not want to buy, but you 

our catalogue. Make zou own choice, Arrange your own ae now ——— ho Goce, sens us the names and we wilt 
; our best e sale—it will cost you no’ . Some o 

terms. We : trument 25 years, and guarantee our friends draw a handome salary every year m us in 

co! ssions. 


REFER ENC ES—Our bank, your bank, any bank, or any 

PIANO of the muititude of patrons who have purchased millions of 

& ORGAN dollars worth of instruments from us during the past 35 
g MAKERS, yous. Our new book “The Heart of the People,” contain’ 


: . ra taining a 
s h di f b ° 
Re abtished 85 Years. cite tot » when 408 wate WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. ousand recent references, sent free. Don’t fail to write 


at once. 









































‘The Sanday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be i ly inserted, 
. the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. a . paaitctstesd 





